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More 
than 
a rose. 

Ernest and Julio 
Gallo created their 
Pink Chablis from 
some of the finest 


premium grapes m 
California. The 
tender white, the 
lusty red are joined 
with all the skill of 
the winemaker to 
achieve a unique 
harmony: the crisp- 
ness of fine chablis 
and the blush of 
a delicate rose. 

You will find 
Gallo Pink Chablis 
is more than a rose'. 


GAL1jO\ 


PINK.CHABUS 


OFCAUFORNIA 
fta CUMb 






Gallo Vineyard*, 
Modeato, California. 



CHEVROLET) lONG-HELD 
REPUTATION FOR VALUE 
ANDECONOMYMEANS 
ALLTHEMORETODAY. 


20 small cars from Chevrolet,17of them priced under $3,000. 



5VECAS, 
FROM $2380* 

The lowest priced ii-cylinder car made 
in America. 

That would be the Vega Notch- 
hack Coupe. And Vega has more 
than just its low price going for 
it. Rc'SuUs of recent Chevrolet 
fuel economy tests show an av- 
erage of 29.8 miles per gallon 
for Vega at a steady speefi of 55 
miles per hour, the maximum 
federal speed. In simulated sub- 
url)an city driviitg (average 24 
mph with 1.6 stops per milei, 
Vega averaged 26.5 mpg. Engi- 
neers conducted the tests at our 
Proving Ground. Cars were Vega 
Hatchbacks equipped with 
standard engine and transmis- 
sion and popular options. In all 
tests, cars carried the weight of 
two passengers. Of course the 
mileage you’ll get depends on 
how and where you drive. 


12 NOVAS, 
FROMS264r 

8 doors,3 doon.and Chevy'i lowett priced 
4'doer. 

Nova was a sensible car when it 
was first introduced, and it’s even 
more sensible today. Low priced, 
uncomplicated, solid— with the 
room you want plus the econ- 
omy you need. Choice of thrifty 
6-cylinder etigine or efficient V8, 
a dozen different models in all. 
Need lots of load space? I.^)ok 
into the Nova Hatchback, witli 
the big back door and the six- 
foot floor. 


3CAMAROS, 
FROM $2890* 

You're looking al the loweit priced car 
in its clan. 

IVue. At $2890, the 6-cylinder 
Camaro Sport Coupe is the low- 
est priced car in its class, and it’s 
a mighty good-looking, good- 
driving car for the money, ^nsi- 
bly sporty, with plenty of tradi- 
tional Chevrolet value built in. 
Camaro is also available in V8 
models, including the luxurious 
Type LT which has, among 
other things, an especially nice 
interior. 


‘Manufaciurer's SuggtMed Helail Price, including dealer new 
tekiele preparation charge. Deslviation chargen, optional 
equipment, stale or local taxes are additional. 


aiEVH0LErHM(ESSB<SEf0B*MEBICa 




How many times 

have you decided 
to give up smoking? 

Nohtxly these days is telling you not to give up smoking. 

But if youh'c given it up more times than you’d like to remember, 
the chances are you enjoy it too much to want to give it up at all. 

If yoifre like a lot of smokers these days, it probably isn’t smoking 
that you w'ant to gi\'e up. It’s some of that ‘tar’ and nicotine yoif \’e been 
hearing about. 

So you tried cigarettes which were low' in ‘tar’ and you fcxind your- 
self checking e\'ery once in a while to sec if they w'cre still lit. Which 
drewe you right back to your regular brand. 

Now, there is Vantage. 

Vantage cigarettes, either filter or menthol, 
deliver considerably less ‘tar’ and less nicotine 
than most cigarettes. 

Rut what really makes Vlintage 
our special filter which allows the 
tobacco fla\'or to come through. 

Vantage isn’t the lowest ‘tar’ 
nicotine cigarette, hut it sure is the 
lowest one you’ll enjoy smoking. 

And that’s what makes all the 
difference. 


Filler 10 mg. 'larr 0.8 mg nicoiine. Mfriitiol 11 mg 'lai.' 
09 mg nicoiine-av. per cigatetifi, FTC Repoii Sepi.’73 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous (oYour Health. 
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Gary has won many major lilies, including ihe Masters 13 
years ago, but Iasi week's repeal was the sweetest 
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Next week 

TWO STRONG TEAMS in 
search of their hrst litle, the 
New York Nels and the Ken- 
tucky Colonels, clash on the 
AflA's Eastern front and Peter 
Carry covers all the action. 


HE RUNS! He shoots! He can 
catch and pass like a dream. 
He is Bruce Hardy, the pride 
of Utah and the nation's fore- 
most schoolboy athlete, pro- 
llled by Jerry Kirshenbaum. 


too YEARSoi memories arc re- 
vived in Frank Deford's nostal- 
gic visit to the Kentucky Der- 
by's past: the track, the trainers 
and a jockey who literally 
fought his way to vicloo- 


wrrKui/r permission is prohibiki). 
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At the Shoe Place 


racing cushioned thick, padded 

stripes “shock tough comfort all 
absorbers” rubber around 

soles 


Built by CONVERSL Just for SEARS 

• lOW'CutiorKJHiofi lOpt AtloioerSeoti, eoeOuCKonaCo reton stores Ana ^i^ecotoioa 


iign Tops At loiger seoti, PoeOucK and Co reton stores Ana -n me cototog 


Sports Illustrated 


LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 



Cicorgc Ptimpion has 
played quarterback 
for the Detroit Lion^ 
and been bashed in 
the nose by old Archie 
Moore, but for some 
reason he \sas not 
pitching last week in 
Atlanta when Henry 
Aaron hit his 715th 
home run. Plimpton 
might base pitched if he had been 
asked he could base used a moment’s 
relaxation - but instead he stood amid 
the cheers \sith furrowed brow, search- 
ing for an original approach to one of 
the most publicized sports c\ents of 
the century. His account of .Aaron's 
ordeal and triumph begins on page S2. 

Lor Plimpton, the assignment began 
last September when Senior Editor Pat 
Ryan suggested he cover the count- 
down. following .Aaron from Los An- 
geles to Houston to .Atlanta to ob- 
serve the last home runs leading to 
No. 7 1 5. I he 7 1 2th was hit while Plimp- 
ton was traveling 80 mph in a cab on 
his wav from the airport to Houston’s 
Astrodome, yelling. "Easter, faster!’’ 
He did see 71.^ in Atlanta, but. with 
the rest of the country, including .Aar- 
on. had to wail until this year for the 
big ones. 

Plimpton passed an impatient winter, 
filling some of the lime doing research 
on other momentous home runs, and 
in spring training had his first person- 
al interview with Aaron. "He is an 
intensely shy and private person. ” 
Plimpton says, "hut being so honest, 
after a while he divulges these fasci- 
nating hits about himself and his craft." 
<ieorge was so impressed by Aaron 
that he reacted indignantly to sugges- 
tions in the press that Henry did not 
really try to hit a homer in the game 
at Cincinnati iliat he was ordered to 
play in by Commissioner Bowie Kuhn. 

"It's absurd to suggest that Hank 
Aaron didn’t pul out." he sav'. "He 
always does. He’s such a professional. 
.All through the enormous pressure be- 
fore he broke the record, he comported 
himself with great distinction” 


The pressure was 
everywhere. Plimpton 
says. "I couldn’t be- 
lieve what the Braves’ 
locker room looked 
like, both in Cincin- 
nati and Atlanta- 'I'ou 
could hardy see the 
players for the pads 
and pencils." 

In doing his re- 
search Plimpton became fascinated by 
the |>eople in the background when 
famous home runs were hit the an- 
nouncers who (old of them, the pitch- 
ers who served them up. Ralph Bran- 
ca. victim of the most dramatic home 
run ever. Bohhy Thomson’s, ex- 
pressed sympathy for the pitchers in- 
volved. Bui the 1-os Angeles Dodgers' 
Al 17owning. who gave up .Aaron’s rec- 
ord breaker, did not need it. ".After 
the game. ” Plimpton says. "Downing 
assured me he wasn’t going to jump 
out of a window. Like .Aaron, he's a 
professional." 

Plimpton would not be jumping, ei- 
ther. Since the home run came on a 
Monday night, he had a few days to 
pul his story together. But there was 
some concern for Associate Editor Ron 
I imrite, who was also in Atlanta. Our 
coverage was to be in two parts, a 
news story by Eimriie last week and a 
longer, more reflective one by Plimpton 
in lliis issue. \Mien Aaron failed to hit 
No. 7 1 5 in Cincinnati that controversial 
Sunday, I imrite wrote his story on the 
chase to that point in order to meet 
our regular weekly deadline. But when 
Henry did hit the record breaker .Mon- 
day night. Eimrite's original story was 
scrapped and he Inirnedly wrote a new 
jine. our major news story Iasi week, 
Lmt of l/u- (iloi ioin Onk'ul. 

In retrospect, it was a three-sided 
ordeal: .Aaron’s. Plimpton’s. 1 inirite's. 
Henry came through splendidly, and 
we think Plimpton and Eimriie did 
mighty well. too. 




PLIMPTON CONGRATULATING AARON 
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There was a 
Grand American on an 
overnight pass in 1943. 



Only friends mattered that night. 

And laughter. 

It was important to squeeze in as much 
of a good time as you could. 

That’s why Schenley was there. 

It was a part of the good time. 

It was the best doggoned whiskey 
in the house that night. 

And it still is. 

It still has the classic 
smooth taste of Schenley, 
the unique honest flavor, 
the heritage of celebrated good times. 
And it’s 100°o American whiskey, 
the Grand American Whiskey. 



.Schenley 


The Grand American 
Whiskey. 


WfeVe shared some good times together. Letk share a few more. 

Schcnity Re<«fv« Ameiican Whukty A BUnd. t6 Prool Schinlry Oisiilltft Company. New York. Now York. 


(HI 


A telephone system that 
appears to save you money 
at first can cost you money in the 
long run. 




One of these days, somebody 
is soing to walk into your 
office, hand you his card, 
and tell yon how he’s Kihng 
to save you “anywhere 
from 10% to 40% on your 
monthly telc'ijhone costs’.’ 
Fine. Hear him out. 

All we ask is that 
before you decide on any- 
thing, call us first. 

We believe we can 
prove to you, in black and 
white, that instead of being 
costlier than other business telephone systems, an Illinois Bell 
system is a l)etter value in the long run. 

How can we be .so confident? 

Because we know that when our PBX and key system 
Ijroposals art- comijared with others, more than 8 out of 10 
taistomers choo.se ours. 

That has to tell you something. 


(^) Illinois Bell 


C H2 



.She htisgiHMJ re<)son to k-ar the dark. She ha!> retinitis 
pipTienlosa. 

Thbi eye djst,*ase usiitilly be^ns as a kind of niRhl-blindness. 

Bui little by little, many of ils rrn»re than 100,000 victims 
\%iJl go totally blind. 

TheeleclTonie binoculars you see here tan help during the 
night-blindness stage of the illness. 

They detect light even in near-total darkness — then 
electronically amplify it srr even failing eses can sec. 

VVe developed these binoculars with the help of the 
Government's Night Vision Laboratory. 


Now we're working with the National Retinitis I’igmentosa 
Foundation, to make a less exjH'nsive, pocket -sized model. 

So that more of the children and adults who become afflicted 
each day and need them, tan have them. 

fo us, there's a parlioilar satisfaction in putting sdettce to work 
for the benefn of people. 

Letting sotne light into darkness, whm- we can. 

Inlomalional lelephonc and Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10022. 

The best ideas are the I ^ 1 I ^ 
ideas that help I I 1 




RAM wins 
distance test 
at Pinehurst: 
outdistances 
Top-Flite 
by 8 yards! 


Six louring pros each hit 25 unmarked 
GOLDEN RAM SS4 golf balls and 25 unmarked 
Top-Flites. Result: 273.8 yard average for the 
GOLDEN RAM SS4! 265.8 yard average for 
Top-Flite. in a test certified by a national ac- 
counting firm. 

Here's why RAM won: 

1 . We increased the percentage of natural rub- 
ber in our thread formula for more natural 
liveliness, 

2. We developed thinner winding thread, so 
we could pack 20% more windings into the 
GOLDEN RAM SS4. 

3- We made our non-cut Surlyn* cover thinner 
to give it the click and feel pros and amateurs 
alike prefer. 

4. We added a polybutadyne center that out- 
rebounds all other types of centers, including 
liquid by as much as 50%. 

Want more proof? We'll send you all the lest 
data. Write to: Larry Woosley, Dept. SI, RAM 
Golf Corporation. 1501 Pratt Boulevard, Elk 
Grove Village. Illinois 60007, 

"Want more carry downw'md? Try ihe GOLDEN 
RAM 264. Big dimples and Surlyn* cover. 
Available in limited quantities. 

Sold thru Pro Shops 

Suriyn It a rog<stor»d trademark 
of me E I OuPom Co . loc, 




GOLDEN RAM SS4 


H plays longer. 


Only ball available in 80. 90. 
1 00 and 1 1 0 compressions. 


To honor the 200th birthday- 
of all time'TIME-LIFE RECORDS 


BEETHOVEN BICENTEN 



Beethoven's achievements are 
a reflection of the man himself, 
for his music is like a diary into 
which he poured his life, his 
desires, his regrets, his furies, 
his melancholies and his loves. 
Beethoven was at constant 
odds with his society—a society 
shaken by the opposing forces 
of repression and revolution. He 
transposed his own personal 
struggle to the scale of the 
whole human race, and 
dreamed of bringing to it joy 
and universal brotherhood. 

^ 

Over thp years there have been many 
record albums devoted to various works 
of the immortal Ludwig van Bcethoven. 
But there has never been a truly com- 
prehensive collection of his works. That 
is why Time-Life Records assembler! 
this magnificent collection that contains 
every important work the master ever 
wrote-even some rare vocal pieces 
never before available' It's the BEE- 
THOVEN BICENTENNIAL COL- 
LECTION, recorded by the famous 
Deutsche Grammophon Company of 
Germany. 

10-day free audition: To introduce you 
to tills incomparable collection we invite 
you to audition Volume I, the first six 
symphonies plu.s the popular LEONOHE 
OVERTURE NO. 3 for 10 days FREE 
These selections were performed by the 
renowned Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under the direction of Herbert von 
Karajan. Highlighted in Volume I are: 
SYMPHONY NO. 3 IN E FLAT 
MAJOR— the "Eroica. " This was Bee- 
thoven's first symphony on the "new” 
road— a decisive break from the eigh- 
teenth century schiHil. 

SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN C MINOR- 
The opening is probably Beethoven's 
most well-known theme. It is merely 


Start your collection with the first six symphonies, 
recorded by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Herbert von Karajan. 

All six symphonies are yours to audition for 10 days free. 


four notes hut those four notes color and 
characterize the entire work, a work 
filled with violence and muscle, strug- 
gle. angcr-and triumph. 

SYMPHONY NO, 6 IN F MAJOR- 
the "Pasloral," a musical evocation of 
nature's changing moods— from serene 
to temiiestuous. from lush green <o black 
stormy skies. 

Only the beginning: l( you decide to 
keep Volume I for just $17.95 ($18.95 
in Canada) plus shipping and handling, 
you become a subscriber, entitled to 
audition approximately every other 
month, other albums in the collection 
for the same low price. Some of the 
magnificent works contained here aro; 
THE 9TH SY.MPHONY-the first 
choral symphony compost'd is a resplen- 
dent setting of Schiller's "Ode to Joy." a 
celebration of the brotherhood of man 
MISSA SOLEMNIS-a synthesis of 
symphony, opera, church music— ending 
with a praver for inner and outer peace. 
5 piano' CONCERTOS- including 
The Emperor, one of the most original, 
imaginative, effective of all. 
CELEBRATED PIANO SONATAS- 
like the famous Moonlight, the turbu- 
lent Appassionato and the vast and difli- 
c-uU Hammerhlafirr. 

VIOLIN CONCERTO and KREUT- 
ZER SONATA -two of the mainstays 
of every great violinist's repertory. 

THE 16 QUARTETS -reflecting Bee- 
thoven's evolution from the elegant 18th 
century style to prophetic geniu.s of the 
future. 

FIDELIO-complete recording of his 
only opera, a heart-stirring drama of 
love, courage and the universal struggle 
against oppression. 


Herbert von Karajan, Cnnduclur 



YOURS FREE 

with purchase of Album 1 
this 


lUMCWN 

BEETHOVEN 

KUTMM 

BmON 


What a feast of reading and looking 
awaits you in this big. exquisitely 
designed and printed book! It has 
been carefully prepared in coop- 
eration with the famed Beethoven 
Archive in Germany to enable you 
to explore both the life and the 
work of the master In fascinating 
detail. In this one lifetime volume, 
as a companion to your Beethoven 
albums, you enjoy an absorbing 
chronicle of Beethoven's life and 
limes— essays and discussions of 
every aspect of his work by noted 
musicologists— reproductions of 
his manuscripts and much, much 
more! 


These are just a few exam|)les of the 
excitement you will discover in this 
monumental series. It includes every 
major work Beethoven ever wrote. 

No risk or obligation: If you are as de- 
lighU-d with Volume I as wc think you 
will bo, you may kwp the five-record set 
for only $17.95 ($18.95 in Canada) plus 
shipping and h.'indling. We will include, 
free with your purchase, the giant book 
on Beethoven described above— a $29.50 
value. You are under no obligation to 
purchase any minimum number of vol- 
unic.s and you may cancel your subscrip- 
tion at any time. Mail the postpaid card 
today-and reward yourself and your 
family with this truly remarkable col- 
lection. 

If card is missing write; Time-Lipe 
Records. Dept. 3907, Time & Life 
Building. Chicago, 111. 60611. 





pf "the great musician 
created this magnificent 


NIAL COLLECTION 



RECORDS 


THE BEETHOVEN 
BICENTENNIAL COLLECTION 

Think whai il will mean to 
families that care about 
serious music, to young 
people just discovering 
the pleasure of mean- 
ingful music. Imag- 
ine this series of LP 
recordings on your 
shelf, always at hand 
to bring the enchant- 
ment of Beethoven 
to your home -his 
power, his ability to 
inspire, to connrm 
hope and make you 
and rage and dream. 


World-Renowned Artists 
Perform this Feast of Beethoven 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 

Conductor, supreme inierpretcr of the Beethoven sym- 
phonic oeuvre. 

YEHUDI MENUHIN 

One of the world's most acclaimed violinists with u pro- 
found insight into Beethoven's work. 

BIRGIT NILSSON 

Opera's greatest dramatic soprano. 

WILHELM KEMPFF 

Dean of European pianists; searching, insightful, 
powerful. 

DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 

Baritone, acknowledged master of German lieder. 


PIERRE FOURNIER 

Silken-toned cellist who brings his superb technique to 
the service of Beethoven's five cello sonatas. 

THE AMADEUS QUARTET 

The brilliant British ensemble which probes the depths 
of Beethoven's string quartets. 

KARL RICHTER 

Masterful choral conductorwho leads the less frequently 
heard but stirring Mass in C Major. 

THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

Brings a profound and moving interpretation to a num- 
ber of Beethoven's major orchestral works. 






The Family Fabric. Cotton Denim. 
Washable. Comfortable. Ageless. 
Westernized by Big Yank. 

The More Cotton The Better. 


Big Yank puls America in western jeons of 100% brushed and unbrushed coiion denim' 
from Avondale Mills. Rugged, woshoble reel Denim. Your fobric. For your woy of life.. 








the better 


( OTTOS TSCORPORATtO 

IT70AVE OF THf AMERICAS, SEW YORK NY lOOH » I OS ASCiEt ES • RAl EIGH • DAI I AS • WASHINGTON 



When the place 
finally closes and 
the boss says 
“let’s us have one” 


launch 
a little Cutty. 





“UUe don’t want just a balance sheet 
approach to banking. 

That’s why we bank at Continental’.’ 


"This year marks our 25th anniversary as a corporation. We hate to think 
how we could have done it without the flexibiiity and guidance that 
Continental Bank has given us.” 

Speaking is Mr. Perry Blatt, President of Artway Manufacturing 
Company. “Our previous banking experiences were rather impersonal 
and unimaginative. A cold cut balance sheet approach to banking. 

That just wasn't good enough for our growth pians. 

"Then we taiked to Continental, and discovered how extremeiy 
sensitive and personable a bank could be. Their financiai imagination 
has been instrumental in the reaiization of our expansion objectives. 
Because of their understanding of our over-ali needs, we have 
been free to fuiiy concentrate on what we do best— running our 
business, i've said this to many people over the years, 'When I needed 
cooperation the most, I got it from Continenfai Bank, 
i stiii get it. And much more.' ” 

When a baiance sheet approach to banking isn't 
good enough— caii Bob Swanson at 312/828-6718, 





CONTINENTAL BANK 

•.'.•lOMi bank ano ruust company of Chicago 
SOUTH LA SAKE CHICAGO UIINOIS 6069} 



Ariway Manuftciuring Company is ont ol ina nation's largaai end 
meal augcptsiui manufacwran of shower eurtam f 

ensambtas and creaiiva bathroom accessono ^- ,g ^ 



SCORECARD 

EditwJ by ANDREW CRICHTON 


IN OUT OF THE COLD 

Now lhal it is all over and Henry Aaron 
is soaring off into uncharted space, the 
question arises, why did the ruckus over 
where Aaron should try for the equal- 
izer and the tie breaker occur in the first 
place? Apparently the Braves gambled 
that Henry would not be making history 
in the opening week of the season and 
passed up the chance to start off with a 
long home stand in Atlanta. But the 1974 
NL schedule was drawn up in midsum- 
mer Iasi year w hen Aaron was still con- 
siderably behind the Babe’s historic 
mark. The Braveswere thinking it would 
be the second or third series this year be- 
fore Henry neared Ruth's record. Then 
Aaron got into the wondrous hot streak 
that almost took him past the Babe be- 
fore the 1973 season ended. 

■‘It would have been a simple adjust- 
ment to reschedule the Braves into At- 
lanta." says Kred FIcig, the league's sec- 
retary in charge of scheduling. "And we 
could have let the Reds open ihe season 
at home, as they always do. againsi 
anybody — Montreal, for instance. But 
nobody brought it up. Not the Braves, 
not the commissioner." 

Pity. Think of the i>eople who would 
have been spared the embarrassment of 
wiping egg off their faces even as the Fx- 
pos were wiping snow off their shoulders 
in Montreal. Because of the raw weath- 
er. the Expos never did get in a lick 
against the Cubs in their postponed two- 
game scries and Charles Bronfman, 
chairman of the board, vowed never 
again to accept a schedule that called for 
playing at home before April 15. 

Last week Cincinnati .Manager Sparky 
Anderson said he would extend Bronf- 
man's ban to all cold-weather cities in 
the National League. "Except for our 
traditional opener at home, there is no 
reason at all why we shouldn't play the 
first couple of weeks in Atlanta. Hous- 
ton. San Diego. Los Angeles and San 
Francisco." he said, adding that the sea- 
son opens too early, anyway, and that 
there arc too man> off days through the 


first month. The Reds, for instance, have 
seven open dates in April and only 20 
more through the rest of the season. "We 
don't need that many days off in April.” 
he said. "The players are in shape and 
the hot weather hasn't hit yet." 

There would be at least one problem. 
The league— the American, too- prob- 
ably would have to abandon compart- 
mentalizing the schedule neatly into in- 
tradivision and inierdivision sections in 
the early part of the season, but that has 
always been somew hat of an artificial de- 
vice that has gone unnoticed by the fans 
it was supposed to interest most. And los- 
ing the perfect symmetry of the schedule 
is a sacrifice almost anybody who has 
ever sat huddled under Hudson's Bay 
blankets at a season's opener in Minne- 
apolis or Milwaukee or Chicago wilt 
gladly make, Henry Aaron included. 

CONTACT SPORT 

As the saying goes, it comes as no sur- 
prise in this corner that football is dan- 
gerous. It does, however, come as a dis- 
tinct surprise to learn how dangerous 
football really is. Two researchers at the 
University of North Carolina. Carl S. 
Blyih and Frederick O. Mueller, fol- 
lowed the careers of 8,776 players at 43 
North Carolina high schools through 
four seasons and discovered that 4.287. 
or almost half, sustained injuries either 
in practice or games. 

The researchers, both with doctorates 
in physical education, concluded, not 
surprisingly, that the most frequent in- 
juries are to knee, ankle, head or neck. 
More surprising was when most injuries 
occur; in September during practice and 
in the second quarter of a game. The play- 
er running a maximum risk is an expe- 
rienced senior in a small school coached 
by a young man who never played col- 
lege football. Three out of 10 injuries 
were the result of a blow from a piece of 
equipment, and the helmet, causing 
38.8^'i of those injuries, was the main cul- 
prit. Next most dangerous were shoes 
and shoulder pads. 


Drs. Blyth and Mueller saw a need for 
safer equipment — primarily softer inter- 
nal padding for helmets and shoulder 
pads — and a more stringent enforcement 
of the rules already on the books. Deaths 
will never be eliminated in a hard body- 
contact sport like football, they said, but 
they can be sharply reduced by "well- 
trained coaches, belter supervision and 
safety-minded game officials." 

ONE MAN'S FAMILY 

Fred Pieper. a traffic cop with 24 years’ 
experience on the Millburn. N.J, police 
force, has 12 children and an absolute 
mania for golf. Pieper. in fact, feels he 
owes his job to the game, having been 
hired partly because the chief needed a 
strong fourth on the department team. 
And there is this other thing about Fred 
Pieper. When he owes, he pays — in this 





case by naming his children after golf- 
ers. Beginning with Freddie Haas Piep- 
er. now 30. there arc Jimmy Dcmarci. 
Bobby Jones. Susan. Dick Mayer. Ar- 
nold Palmer, Carol Mann. Mickey 
Wright. Sam Snead. Patty Berg. Ben Ho- 
gan and Betsy Rawls, who is 1 1. 

Susan? She was supposed to be Babe 
Didrikson. but the priest objected, says 
Pieper. "because the name might affect 
her w hen she grew up. I should have got- 
ten a golfer priest. From then on we tried 
to clue the priests in first to sec whether 
they might have any objection or didn’t 
understand the greatness of golf." 

Pieper says his w ife Charlotte "didn't 
care what we called the kids as long as I 
fed them. I taught them golf and none 
refused to learn. The game kept the fam- 
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ily together. We would all take a ride and 
hit shots. My wife didn't care too much 
for the game herself, but she'd comewith 
us and watch." 

Pieper made the U.S. Open si.\ years 
ago when he finished 1 Ith in an Eastern 
section, hut he says probably the best 
golfer is Bobby Jones. It figures. Bobby 
hastwochildrenofhisown. Bobby Jones 
II and Johnny barrcfl. That figures, too. 

ADVANTAGE THEIRS 

Expansion leagues always have been a 
haven for superannuated athletes on the 
verge of being tossed overboard. That 
fledgling enterprise. World Team Tennis, 
which begins play .May 6. will be. too. 
though with a difference. With promises 
of big money for little work (May-Au- 
gusi). it has coaxed hack into the arena 
not tmly the oldtimcrs but wives and 
mothers and some youngsters, compara- 
tively speaking. w ho once had a bright fu- 
ture before becoming disenchanted with 
the sport. The result is an assemblage of 
players on the league's 16 rosters that is 
at once fascinating and motley. 

Among the names now dimly remem- 
bered on the international circuit but rich 
in nostalgia is Manuel Santana. At 35 
and retired from big-time competition 
for four years. Spain's 1965 borcsl Hills 
tiilist has signed as player-coach with the 
New York Sets. The Boston l-ohsters' 
player-coach. Ion Tiriac. chose semirc- 
tirement from the world circuit after one 
too many doubles matches with his ir- 
repressible partner and countryman. Hie 
Nastasc. Carole Graebner, F-'orest Hills 
linalist in 1964. mother of two and wife 
of Clark, signed with her husband to play 
for the Cleveland Nets. The Nets also got 
Peaches Barlkowicz, 25. who so domi- 
nated U.S. Junior tennis that she never 
lost to anyone in her age group in the 
years 1960-67. Kristy Pigeon, only 23, 
who won the National Juniors in 1968 
but retired three years later, will be with 
the Baltimore Banners. The list gws on; 
Fred Stollc. Bill and Lesley Bowrey. etc. 

How well will ilic has-beens, almost- 
wercs and slill-to-bcs fare against the 
likes of King. Ncwcombc. Casiils, Con- 
nors. Roscwall and Goolugong? Well 
enough, if the experience of Mary Ann 
Fisel Beattie another retired U.S. Junior 
champ, counts for anything. Mary Ann. 
27 decided to enter the recent U.S. In- 
doors in New York after being drafted 
by the Detroit Loves ‘‘toscehow Iddo." 
With just two qualifying tournaments 


under her compclilive frock in 18 
months, she extended Chris Even to 
three sets before losing 2-6 6 1.6 2 and 
announcing she was going home- "to 
lake care of the baby." 

A RACE APART 

Chauvinist ically, it was a hard day at the 
races for the males a few weeks ago at 
the Detroit Race Course. There were 
10,000 present, a majority of them men. 
and 2.000 entered the handicapping 
contest in which they were to select the 
winners in each of the day's 10 races. 
Turns out the best handicapper w as Mrs. 
E. B. Rossman of Detroit, with seven cor- 
rect selections. Next came a woman. 
Third -a woman. Fourth woman 
again. Fifth'? Ab. Michael Ponka sal- 
vaged whatever is left of the mule rep- 
utation in the world of thoroughbreds. 
But cheer up, fellows. The women prob- 
ably bet their horses to show. (Something 
tells us we'll regret that line.) 

TRY AGAIN 

It was just one of those once-in-a-lifciimc 
things — that happened again. You may 
recall that seven years ago (SI. April 10. 
I967)ihccoachcsof the American Hock- 
ey League voted Mike Nykoluk, center 
for the Hershey Bears, the league's Most 
Valuable Player, and Gordon Labossierc 
of the Quebec Aces its All-Star center. 
Well, a lot of ice has melted since then, 
and the coaches are in deep water again. 
This year, polled as usual by the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) l\llriol•Nl‘*^^s, they voted the 
Rochester Americans' .Art Slraiton MVP 
and chose Sieve West of the New Haven 
Nighthawks for the All-Star team— and. 
you guessed it, both arc centers. The vote 
foi All-Star wasn't even close. On the ba- 
sis of five points for first team and three 
for second. West received 43 points and 
Slratlvsn 20. It still doesn't wash. 

NATIONAL PUZZLEMENT 

Pros with all that money. "I could do 
without them." Pros with all those de- 
mands. "I could do without them." Pros 
living in a style we will never get used to. 
"I could do without them." 

To hear the refrain from the man at 
the bar, he is tired of ail those 21-year- 
olds asking for S2(X).(X)0 no-cut contracts 
and pensions that will guarantee them a 
new Mercedes- Ben/ each year for the rest 
of their lives. His interest is slipping and 
the professional athlete is not setting a 
good example for his children. 


And yet a curious thing happened 
when Larry Csonka. Jim Kiick and I’aul 
Warfield kicked over the traces with the 
Miami Dolphins to sign up. presumably 
for the rest of their playing lives, wiil^ 
the Toronto Northmen of the still un- 
born World I'ootball League. Almost 
nobody was outraged. 

Only a few years ago the majority of 
fans would have considered a Csonka or 
Kiick or V\'arficld a traitor to his team, 
his adopted city and to the people who 
loved so much sec him win. except in 
isolated instances w here there was grudg- 
ing acceptance of the new ways of the 
busincss-allilelics complex. But in Mi- 
ami. for the few fans who thought the 
trio's defection was a disgrace, there were 
far more who shrugged and said. "Foi' 
that money you can hardly blame them." 

The Miami response was not unique. 
In Oakland and Dallas and New York, 
wherever a National Football League 
team lost star players to the WIT., it was 
the same: "That's the name of the game* 
Get the money. The owners do. the 
coaches do. Don Shula did when he left 
Baltimore to coach Miami." 

•And yet there is that unibivaicncc. The 
players themselves, those who pay them 
and profit hy them, and those who pay 
to watch, all admit, in various ways, to a 
vague uneasiness over what has bccomij 
of sport. However understandable the 
reasons, the fun in sport seems to be fight- 
ing a losing halllc with economic real- 
ity. But the same could be and has been 
said about other as|rccls of national life. 
.And who. willingly would go hack to the 
simpler days before commerce joinecF 
sport to spread and expand its pleasures 
and influence'? It is a conundrum that 
even lime may not solve. 

THEY SAID (T 

• Clifford Roberts, chairnvan of the Mas- 
ters at the Augusta National Golf Club, 
asked what he would do if a streaker 
streaked at the Masters: "Why, natural- 
ly. we would take his badge away." 

• l-airi Weaver. BaltimoreOriolc manag- 
er. after being booed by fans when mak- 
ing a pitching change: "I'd rather ha\fc 
them out at the park booing than at home 
kicking the television set or complaining 
that the movie was lousy." 

• Gibby Gilbert. unimpre.sscd by the 

power of the stars over pro golfers; "If 
there is anything to this astrology busi- 
ness. Jack Nicklaus must have been born 
under every sign." end 
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In 3 seconds 

you’ll know which electric portable 
to give for graduation. 

Smith-Coronas new Cartridge Ribbon Typewriter. 



SMITH- CORONA 

sew con»of»*tioN 


It's ilic- only oiu- with the R-seeond ril)bon < liangi- 
W’hic h is the (|iji( kest, sini|)lesi lypewrili-r ribbon 
cliange tbcTf is Also, the cleanest 

W'hats more. (\)ronamaiic’''' KibiMin Cartridges eorne 
in nvlon and carbon tilm (the kind u.sually available only 
with c.\pc nsi\c- off ice ivpcuriters). 

So in the same- d seconds it takes to change a cartridge, 
yon can now c Range to carbon film for typing that Icxjks 
jike printing. 

It s like ha\ ing two l\ pc^writers in one. One for 
clav-to-dav nse. 'I'he other for more professional-looking 
essavs and re|)orls 

And in case tlieres a inist.ike. 
there's also a con t'ciion ribbon in a 
I Coronain.itic cat iridge. so c-rrors 
< an Ih' corr<‘t ted in seconds 
1 here's also an assf>riment of 
colors so voii c.in add a little (or a lot of i color to 
whale\(’r is Ix'ing lype-d. 

Sniilh-( orona s new cartridge ribbon typc’wrilers 
Recanse voiii graduate now lias a lot more to think 
alx)in than clianginga iN'pewriter ribbon. 
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WEE GARY 
SPRINGS 
HIS TRAP 


While Jack Nicklaus and the young lions of pro golf were 
keeping a wary eye on each other last week. Gary Player 
went blasting past them to capture his second Masters 

by DAN JENKINS 


T ill' was lo have been ihc Masters in 
which Jack Nicklaus did battle with 
the Youth of America, the mop-haired 
crew that has been w inning all those golf 
tournaments over the past >ear, even 
stealing away some that Nicklaus want- 
ed most, like the U.S. Open and the Brit- 
ish Open. You had the feeling he was let- 
ting the kids have their fun for a while. 
Now . after practicing hard on the course 
the week before, out he stormed over the 
fairways of Augusta, shooting subpar 
rounds of 69 and 71 the first two days, 
good enough to move comfortably away 
from young bucks like Johnny Miller, 
Ben Crenshaw and l.anny Wadkins. He 
was reads to take on the challenge of 
Dase Stockton, Male Irwin, Jim Colbert 
and Tom Weiskopf. all younger if not 
part of the mod squad, all in contention 
to win the tournament. And then, mid- 
way through the third round, as his at- 
tention was riveted on them, he was 
caught and passed on his blind side by 
an old foe. 37 years old as a matter of 
fact, a man who won his first major cham- 
pionship while Nicklaus was still an am- 
ateur and w ho spent the week of the 1973 
Masters recovering from the second of 


two operations. Now lit and, as he likes 
to say, "'playing the best golf of my life," 
Gary Player startled Nicklaus and the 
rest of the field on Saturday afternoon 
with a siring of live straight birdies that 
vaulted him into second place, one stroke 
from the lead. On Sunday he grabbed the 
lead at the 9th hole, and while he was 
often forced to share it w iih a small army 
of contenders. Player refused to back off. 
One by one the others did. Nicklaus in- 
cluded. and when it was over. Wee Gary 
had won the Masters. He shot 71-71-66- 
70 — 278, 10 under par. to beat Weiskopf 
and Stockton by two strokes, Nicklaus, 
Colbert and Irwin by three. 

The last few holes are where a tour- 
nament is generally won and lost, and 
this was no exception, Hrom minute to 
minute on Sunday it would look like 
Nicklaus* tournament, then Player's, 
then Weiskopf’s, all of which would 
make sense, and then it would look like 
Stwkton's again, or Irwin's, or Col- 
bert's. perhaps, and there were even re- 
mote chances that it might wind up be- 
longing to Frank Beard or Phil Rodgers 
or Bfibby Nichols. 

Two things brought an end to the hys- 


teria; Gary Player, and his inherent be- 
lief that this tournament belonged to 
him. He was playing the best golf. He 
had been all week. Why wouldn't he win? 

Essentially. Gary waded through all 
the confusion and pressure to put it away 
with a couple of siilJing putts that he had 
to squeeze into the cups— a pair of nas- 
ty six-footers -and then with a string of 
nothing but superb golf shots over the 
last six holes, the kind he'd been hitting 
for four days. 

When just about everyone else was 
looking for a way to lose, even the nor- 
mally implacable Nicklaus and the pure- 
swinging Weiskopf. Player gave you the 
feeling that he was coolly and deadly 
determined to w in. Sure, he usually does. 
This time he also played the last six holes 
in two under par with shots that looked 
glued to the dags, and these were the 
shots that the others could not produce. 
They brought Player home to his second 
Masters championship and his first in 13 
years. 

If a single blow did it while the Au- 
gusta sky was darkening, it was a nine- 
iron Player hit to the 17th green, on the 
next to last hole. The moment the ball 

rominuni 
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\ef\ c\v.vbhead and Vias hanging in \\\t 
humid air, Gary turned away, pitched the 
club politely to his caddie and started 
up the fairway, comforted by the knowl- 
edge that he couldn't strike a golf shot 
any better. In that instant he said to the 
caddie, "We arc not going to putt this 
one.” 

He must have walked six or seven 
yards toward the green with his head 
down before the ball came to rest about 
eight inches from the cup, accompanied 
by one of those Masters roars that make 
the clubhouse totter and the pine trees 
tremble. 

"1 knew I was going to win on the 1st 
tec. It's the best golf I've ever played in 
a major championship, all the way," 
Player said later. "I derive a lot of 
strength from my belief in Ciod. I'm a 
Bible puncher. When I work for some- 
thing, I expect it to happen. No one 
works as hard at golf as I do. No athlete 
has ever traveled so much as 1 have. 1 
say all this only to try to make every- 
body understand whut it means to me to 
win. There's no way to properly describe 
the gratification from working so hard, 
and then being rewarded for it." 

There is hardly any way to describe the 
help Player got from Nicklaus and Weis- 
kopf, either. If anyone played as well as 
Cary did from tec to green throughout 
the four rounds it was Weiskopf, but he 
sank only one putt over 10 feci all week. 
And then in the final, crucial moment of 
Sunday's chaos, he couldn't get out of 
his own way. 

Weiskopf fell asleep on an iron shot 
to the 16th hole just when he was tied 
with Player for the lead, jerking it into 
the pond. I le didn't hang around the hole 
as long as poor Frank Beard, who made 
a seven, but Weiskopf’s shot led to a bo- 
gey and badly damaged his chances, and 
for the third time in the last six years he 
had to settle for second place. He shared 
that with Stockton, who finally ran out 
of magic but played a gutty Masters, 
nonetlteless. 

Nicklaus had one of those weeks in 
which he started driving badly, and then 
missed short putts at the worst limes. 
Each day he would seem to get a round 
going, then something dreadful would 


After fiia »ag/e at t3 Nicklaus was a stroke 
back, but when he bogeyed 14 he bowed out. 


bappen, either a wiW shot or a tiny putt 
that would rim the cup. He was so angry 
on Saturday night, when he was five 
strokes and eight players behind, that he 
went to the practice area, and with his 
wife Barbara sitting there watching he hit 
about 40 balls off the property and into 
Washington Road, slashing at them as 
hard as he could. 

It looked briefiy as if his labors were 
going to pay off on Sunday. When he 
danced a 50-fooi eagle putt into the hole 
on 13 to trail Player by only a stroke, it 
was pretty natural for everyone to say 
uh, oh, here comes the man, despite ev- 
erything. But he promptly bogeyed the 
14th, blowing another .short putt. 

Then came more dramatics, Nicklaus 
style. He hit his usual lousy shot to the 
15th, which is slowly driving him goofy. 
This one stuck in the grime at the edge 
of the pond, and Jack had to undress his 
right foot to get at it. He was obliged to 
remove his sock, put the shoe back on, 
and roll up the trouser leg to take his 
stance. But he popped the ball out and 
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nearly holed il. Another birdie. Jack was 
still coming. 

Not quite. His game had been rotten 
by his own admission. "I'd gotten into a 
hook pattern all week." he said. "I’m too 
smart to do that." 

So he had one more hook left, the iron 
to the 16th. which was saved from the 
water by a bunker. Still, he hit a miser- 
able sand shot and there was the bogey 
that ended another of his comebacks, 
which have a growing habit of falling 
short. 

foniinuni 

For Weiskopf. finishing second was hardly a 
novel experience. He had done it twice before. 
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Whai annovcd Nicklaus ihe nio>i was 
ihal ihc Masters course had never played 
easier. The lip-otV that the place might 
be a pushover this year eamc early dur- 
ing practice rounds when the players 
talked about how ‘•fair’* it was. l air to 
a louring pro usually means slow 
greens and both rain and a new strain 
of grass Mad made those at Augusta just 
that wide fairways and no rough to 
speak of. He can kill it. in other words. 
,\nd this is exactly what kept happening 
all during the week, ending with a eoursc- 
reeord-tying M on Sunday by an obscure 
f-.nglish pro named Maurice Kembridgc. 

The assault began on Thursday, and 
the leuderboards soon had so much red 
on them red numbers signifying helow- 
par ligures tltcy looked like the eyes of 
the luingover rexelcrs on the clubhouse 
veranda. It was a grand mixture of per- 
sonalities who ripped into the course, as 
a total of 2 1 players shot themselves un- 
der par. There were the usual names, like 
Nicklaus. Playerand Weiskopf, but they 
were mingled in with the Colherts. 
(ireens. Irwins. Beards. Stocktons, Iver- 
sons and Miskeys. who quickly furnished 
the proof that unless ilie greens hardened 
and the wind blew almost anyone would 
Isc capable of winning the tournament. 

*‘A 72 out there feels like an SO,” Nick- 
laus said. 

I he course was first exposed by Art 
Wall in the opening round. On the 4lli. 
5lfi and bih holes, not exactly the best 
places to expect miracles. W all went 2-2- 
2 with a birdie, an eagle and a birdie. 
No one could recall if anyone had ever 
pul up such eonsecuiixc numbers in a ma- 
jor championship. Wall did it by sinking 
a 4l>-foot pull on the4ih green, by hol- 
ing out a 220-yard 4-wood shot at the 
5th and hy dropping a tivc-fool putt on 
the bill- He even added another deuce on 
the Ibih. making fi>ur in one round. In 
his lifetime Wall has made 41 holes in 
one. It's what he docs. Some people get 
good bridge hands. An W all makes aces. 
Hut none of them had ever traveled as 
mueli distance as the eagle shot on Au- 
gusta's 5lh hole, which is among the 
hardest on the course. 

-All sorts of shots started going into the 
cups after that, and continued to do so 
for hours, even days. Thursday was the 
day in which Beard made four straight 
birdies and five birdies in the last six 
holes. .And it was also the day Irwin made 


Player watches his fifth straight birdie fall mto the hole at 16. completing his Saturday charge, but 


live birdies in a row from the I2lh 
through the Ibth holes, merely one of the 
ivvivnv dangerous stretches vm the whole 
premises. If anyone thought Irwin had 
seta Masters record that would stand for 
a while, they didn't have long to think 
about it. Two days later I’laycr birdied 
the same live holes when he shot the M> 
that gave the tournament some of its old- 
fashioned excitement. 

W hen the first day was over, however, 
it belonged to the unlikely Jim C olbert. 
I Ic was so casual that if you only glanced 
at him occasionally on Thursday you 
might have thought he was picking up 
trash off the course instead of shooting 
a 67. 

At the 12lh hole he was confronted 
with a chip shot that could easily glide 
across the green and go into the water, 
hut Colbert's went into the cup for a bird- 
ie. -At the 1 3th he drove down into the 
trees, then hit his next shot sideways into 


the 14th fairway. But he pitched over the 
creek and dropped ani*lher birdie pull. 
All sorts of terrible possibilities were in 
store for him on the I5ih when his sec- 
ond shot over the water hit a television 
stand. Bill the hall landed safely and he 
escaped with a par. 

Colbert's round the next day was even 
more bi/arre. as he turned from birdies 
and an eagle six under par to u rou- 
tine '’2. After which he adjusted the un- 
likely-looking hat he wears and began 
issuing qiioics like, " I lie scoiet'uaid will 

tell you who wins on Sunday." 

Friday was the day Stockton began to 
wcupy everyone's mind. He did it the 
way he frequently docs, with a lot of 
scrambling and celestial putting and 
plain old determination. Recovering 
from the woods several times and post- 
ing the first of his eagles, this one on the 
13th, Stockton shot the 66 that sent him 
into the tourmimcnt lead he would be 
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le next day. with th« pin set nearer to the pond. Weiskopf caught the water. Nick/aus the sand. 


forced to try and hold against half of 
(Jeorgia. 

■‘1 don't play boring golf." lie said. "I 
turn up in some funny places, but 1 think 
this makes the game interesting.” 

The thing everybody might have kept 
in mind about StiK'klon vnus that he had 
turned up in such funny places as on top 
of the PCiA back in 1970. and he had a 
reputation for going out every so often 
and winning on a tough and highly rep- 
utable course Southern Hills, for exam- 
ple. where he took that PCiA. and Co- 
lonial one year, and Riviera this winter 
when he won the Los Angeles Open. 

The summing up of Oave SiiKkton 
and his impact on the 1974 Masters was 
I'lest offered by Miller BarK*r. Silting in 
the upstairs men's grill one morning. Bar- 
ber looked at the indoor teaderboard and 
said. "Dave Stockton. I'll tell you one 
thing. When that dude gets in one of his 
moods, he don't lend to disappear." 


Stockton was more than visihleon Sat- 
urday when he promptly pitched in for 
an eagle at the 2nd hole. This was the 
shot that did much to gel him to his 70 
and a safe enough distance in front of 
the lield to withstand the closing rush by 
(iary Player and all the others who were 
chasing him. Here again. Stockton’s ea- 
gle on the 2nd hole dramatized the dif- 
ference in how the course played last 
week and how it usually played in the 
past. Dave was far to the left of the green, 
and had the pulling surface been as slick 
as it once was his wedge shot probably 
would not have stopped short of a sub- 
urban neighborhood dow n the hill, much 
less trickled into the cup. 

When Player came out of nowhere 
on Saturday it was with a burst of the 
most splendid shoimaking of the tour- 
nament. At the wicked I2lh he calmly 
stuck a seven-iron one foot from the cup. 
He rolled in a 15-foolcr for a birdie 


at the l.^lh. At the 14th he hit a wedge 
just seven feel from the Hag and made it. 
He laid up at the ISlh. hit a safe wedge 
within 20 feet and siink it. He hit a five- 
iron to the 16lh right at the hole, and 
jammed that six-foot pull in for his fifth 
birdie in succession. 

Then Ciary. or rather "the Afcrkin," 
as he's known around the Augusta cad- 
die yard. thanked everybody in the w orld 
for his good fortune, livcrybody from the 
Lord to the greens superintendent to his 
five children who were with him— a sixth 
was left in South Africa— to himself for 
having discovered a "secret" about his 
golf swing that he refused to reveal to 
anyone unless they bought his latest 
book . 

While all of this was going on the first 
three days of the Masters, the guy who 
was convinced he would win it. Johnny 
Miller, hero of the year with his four lour 
victories, revealed something altogether 
different. His human side. Miller was 
tense before the tournament started, 
plainly feeling the pressure of his success, 
and not about to play a good lournu- 
ment. Me didn’t. 

"I'd been talking about it publicly too 
much." Johnny said. "I'd been thinking 
about it too much as well. I'll profit from 
this experience." Miller wound up tied 
for I5lh. Creditable, of course, but a dis- 
appointment for a man with big plans. 

It is amazing how Ciary Player keeps 
coming back to remind us that he still 
ranks among the game's greatest golfers. 
This Masters gave him his seventh ma- 
jor championship. He won the British 
Open as far back as 1959. and he has 
now taken the Masters 13 jears apart, 
sliding a few more British Opens and 
I'.S. Opens and PCiAs in between them. 
Lew golfers have won major champion- 
ships in three separate decades and often 
Ciary has seemed to win them with little 
more than tenacity and grit and sheer 
hard work. No one ever argued that he 
was not the best competitor of them all; 
he had to be. 

Late last Sundav afternoon he was all 
of that, plus a shoimakcr of infinite skill 
and class, one w ho has circled the globe 
seeking the polish and know ledge and ex- 
perience to become w hat he is, and a man 
who has learned that it pays off to give 
much of himself back to the sport. The 
new Masters winner is a man of consid- 
erable quality. kno 
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HEAVY WEATHER 
IN THE SLOT 

U b/ew up n gafe of controversy around hockey's premier 
scorer. Esposito of Boston, as the Bruins tripped Toronto 

by MARK MULVOY 



H ockey players call it "the slot," but 
il is more like Central Park after 
dark. When Phil Ksposilo of the Boston 
Bruins stands in that 5-by-lO-foot zone 
in from of a goaliendcr for more than 
one second, he fully expects to stop the 
bull end of an opponent's stick with his 
stomach, catch a few lists in his face, get 
slick-whipped around the ankles or be 
held, bumped, elbowed and shouldered. 
More muggings arc committed in the slot 
than in any other high-crime area in 
North America. 

Since the slot also provides the prime 
goal-scoring position in hockey, these at- 
tentions are an occupational hazard, and 
medical repair bills area routine income- 
ta.x deduction, Esposito scored 68 goals 
this season and probably 50 of them came 
on shots from the slot. In return, he en- 
dured about 13 elbows and live punches 
per goal and suffered one broken nose, 
one bruised wrist and countless facial 
cuts. Esposito docs not just stand there. 
He parks his 6' 2*. 215-pound truck of a 
frame and sets up housekeeping. "Phil 
rents the slot from the Boston Garden.” 
says Bobby Orr, 

"He stays in there so long we should 
be able to move him out some way.” 
says Defenseman Brian Glennie of the 
Toronto Maple Leafs. "But sometimes 
he doesn't even budge when he gets hit." 
No fool, Esposito realizes that if he wails 
long enough, one of three situations is 
sure to develop: he will get the puck 
from one of his wingers Wayne Cash- 
man or Ken Hodge working in the 
corners; he will dellect one of Orr's shots 
from the blue line: he will collect the 
rebound from an Orr blast. This rou- 
tine has produced startling results for 
the Bruins. Esposito has led the Na- 
tional Hockey League's goal scorers in 
each of the last live years, and Espo- 
sito, Orr. Hodge and Cushman were, in 


order, the league's top four scorers this 
season. 

As the Stanley Cup playoffs opened 
last week, the most pressing problem 
confronting Glennie and his Toronto 
teammates as they skated into Esposito's 
Boston lief clearly was to stop him. The 
Maple Leafs well remembered that De- 
fenseman Ron Harris of the New York 
Rangers had nullified Esposito in last 
season's opening playoff scries by hit- 
ting him at the perimeter of the slot 
with a low, hard, clean hip check in 
Game Two, sending him to the hos- 
pital for knee surgery. Without Espo- 
sito's stick to worry about, the Rangers 
ousted the favored Bruins from the play- 
offs three games later. 

The first phase ofToronto's "Slop Es- 
posito" program was a vocal plea direct- 
ed toward the referees. "Esposito's a 
great hockey player," said Coach Red 
Kelly, “and he doesn't need any help 
from the olhcials. You know, he thinks 
that because he's Esposito, no one should 
touch him and he should be allowed to 
hit our players at will.” 

Esposito always has practiced a sub- 
tle form of retaliation. If he feels he has 
been fouled but thinks the referee has ei- 
ther missed it or deemed the action legal, 
he plays the supplicant. He scowls. He 
frowns. He shudders. Heshakes his head. 
He raises his shoulders. He winces. He 
drags his leg. Anything to create sympa- 
thy. "He's a super actor,” says one ref- 
eree. Esposito also chats with the olli- 
cials. Some are friendly chats, others are 
hard-eyed, unfriendly chats. "It's all 
done for a purpose, everyone knows 
that,” says Esposito himself. "There's no 
way the referee will change the call he 
just made— or didn't make— but I'll get 
him thinking and then next time, well, 
maybe we'll get the break." 

Kelly laughs at the thought of Espo- 


sito begging for a penalty. "He's like the 
guy who robs a store, runs out the front 
door, yells 'Thief, thief,' and points to 
two guys down the street,” Kelly says. 
"He gets away with murder. The simple 
fact is that he doesn't like to gel hit." 

Phase two of the Toronto plan was 
to hit Esposito repeatedly. "You can't 
push him," says Glennie, the best body- 
checker among the Toronto defensemen. 
"You've got to muscle him. or at least 
try to, and I like to work on his con- 
centration. He gets upset very easily. So 
1 talk to him. I never say. 'I'm going to 
chop your head off.' or anything like that. 

1 just try to get under his skin.” 

In the first game Glennie and the other 
Leafs begun hacking away at Esposito at 
the opening faccoff- Early in titc second 
period the two principals pul menacing 
slicks in the air and Referee Art Skov 
whistled them both to the penalty box. 
The muggings continued to be successful 
as Toronto Defenseman Mike Pelyk 
went to the box with Esposito after an- 
other altercation. Esposito obviously w as 
off his game and his line managed only 
three shots on Goalicnder Doug f-avell 
all night. 

Although the Bruins won that game 
I 0 on Gregg Sheppard's goal, Esposito 
was furious at the Leafs and the offici- 
ating. "No team ever held me or hooked 
me as much as they did tonight." he said. 
"Glennie was unbelievable. I guess it's 
about lime I start to retaliate more than 
1 have been. Actually, I should have be- 
come more aggressive a long lime ago. 
but 1 get paid to score. I'm not a great 
fighter by any means. I've probably lost 
all the fights I’ve ever had. But this stuff 
can't go on anymore. 

"Bobby Hull always told me that the 
worst thing about hockey is that the rules 
can be stretched so that pests can make 
life miserable for the better players. What 
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In Game Two. Esposito fires a slot-shot past Goalie Favell. then lifts a glove In triumph. 


if Orr goi racked up c\ cry night? Say two 
guys deliberately went after him every 
game and kepi pounding him into the 
boards. Bobby doesn’t need that: he’d 
probably quit. Then hockey would he the 
big loser. Now I don’t think I should be 
granted immunity or anything, but 1 be- 
lieve the referees should watch for infrac- 
tions more closely Isecause. let's face it. I 
gel fouled- and Orr gets fouled more 
than most players. Instead, they don’t 


watch us at all. If something happens, 
they say we should expect it because 
we’re stars.” 

If Esposito was mugged in the lirst 
game, he was the mugger in the second. 
He practically decapitated Glennie at one 
point and later elbowed Pelyk and rook- 
ie Ian Turnbull as they tried to cover him 
in the slot. Midway through the second 
period Glennie knocked Esposito to the 
ice with one of the year’s best body 


checks. Bouncing up, Esposito skated to 
the crease and planted himself between 
Cilcnnieand Favell. BeforeGlennickncw 
what was happening. Esposito had retal- 
iated for that check by battering him with 
five elbows to the head. When Glennie 
fought back. Referee Bob Myers signaled 
for matching penalties. As the melee con- 
tinued Ken Hodge dutifully came to Es- 
posito’s aid. and when the battle was over 
Cllennie had a five-stitch cut over his eye. 
‘‘It seems that if you rap a guy over the 
head, the way Esposito and Hodge did, 
he gets a penalty for taking the rap over 
the head," Kelly said. “Esposito intim- 
idated the referee.” 

Esposito later scored a goal on the Bos- 
ton power play — a shot from the slot, 
naturally — as the Bruins won 6-3. but 
once again the Esposito-Hodge-Cash- 
man line was relatively ineffective. "We 
did what we wanted to do by containing 
them,” Kelly said, shaking his head, 
‘‘and then the Sheppard line kills us.” 

Back in Toronto for the third and 
fourth games, Kelly continued to ques- 
tion the officiating, and Toronto news- 
papers ran pictures of Esposito hooking 
and holding Maple Leaf players. "You 
really can’t blame Phil for doing what 
he has been doing." said Ed Johnston, a 
former Bruin who is an alternate Toron- 
to goalie. "If you can punch guys and 
get away with it, then you should punch 
them and get away with it. He keeps giv- 
ing -and we keep taking it on the head.” 

As Kelly had expected. Toronto com- 
plaints this time fell upon receptive ears; 
the Bruins spent a good part of the sec- 
ond period of Game Three parading to 
the penalty box without a Toronto play- 
er for company. "All those write-ups 
about the Boston Bruins hitting the poor 
Leafs,” snapped Bruin Coach Bep Gui- 
dolin. "1 saw the same Toronto team that 
1 saw in Boston, and the players didn't 
looked bruised to me.” 

But despite the penalties and the inef- 
fectiveness of the Esposito line, the Bru- 
ins had their third win. 6 3, as Sheppard 
got his third and fourth goals of the 
week and linemates Bobby Schmauiz and 
Johnny Bucyk also scored. 

■‘Am I upset?” said Esposito. "No 
way. We won the games, didn’t we?” On 
Sunday night Boston beat the Maple 
l.cafs 4-3 in overtime, thus eliminating 
them in four straight. Toronto had won 
the battle of the slot, but the Bruins had 
won the war. sno 
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IT WAS DEATH IN THE AFTERNOON 

But not for the Bulls of Chicago. After years of trying to get past the first round of the playoffs, they finally made it. 
ted by a most unlikely hero who should have been wearing another team's uniform by PETER CARRY 


A n unlikely hero was acclaimed last 
k Saturday afternoon in Chicago. 
Until his stunning play against Piston 
Center Bob Lanier in the sesenth game 
of the playoffs, a 96 94 victory that 
clinched the NBA Western Conference 
semifinals for the Bulls, the high point 
of Clifford Ray's career had come when 
he was identified as the only man in 
America who looks like Anthony Quinn. 
Bill Cosby and a buffalo all rolled into 
one. Ouirebounding Lanier and oulscor- 
ing him for most of the deciding game 
did not change Ray's appearance at all. 
but it certainly altered his image. Sud- 
denly he seemed to be a rebounder more 
like Wilt Chamberlain than Zorba. a de- 
fender more like Bill Russell than L'at 
Albert and ascorcr more like Lanier him- 
self than the backside of an Indian-head 
nickel. 

Ray's transformation was a timely 
one. Not only was Chicago's Jerry Sloan 
a sitting Bull, being benched with a foot 
injury, but Chicago's previous wins in the 
exhausting series had been squeakers — 
by live, one and four points, .^nd. said 
Detroit Coach Ray Scott. "Jerry has 
been the difference in all three of them." 
Sloan had been his frenetic self on de- 
fense and had made his usual tough, rare- 
ly noticed plays on offense, among them 
setting the ruggedest picks of any guard 
around, a chore infrequently asked of 
backcourtmen but a staple in Chicago 
Coach Dick Motla's tight patterns. Most 
imptirtant. after five games Sloan was 
leading the Bulls in rebounding even 
though at 6' 5' he is their second short- 
est starting player. 

By the time the two teams returned to 
Detroit for the sixth game. Sloan had led 
Chicago, which has been in the playoffs 
seven of the past eight years, to its first 
postseason road w in and it.s first lead ever 
in a playoff series. 

With 3:37 gone in that game and Chi- 
cago leading 10 3. Sloan strained the fas- 
cia along the bottom of his left fool as 
he pushed off to throw a pass to For- 
ward Chet Walker. Sloan's foot was re- 
wrapped after being shot with cortisone 
and novocaine and he returned to action 


H:03 later but with less than his usual 
^ip- for the rest of the game. Sloan's was 
only one of four Bulls' injuries that night. 
The others Norm Van Lier’s twisted 
ankle, Bob(Buticrbcan) Love'seontused 
shooting arm and Ray’s bruised right 
knee were; not as serious, but they 
knocked each of the four out of the line- 
up long enough to allow the Pistons to 
scramble bapk to a 92 win. Lanier, 
who was held to only four points by Ray 
and the rest of Chicago's sagging defense 


in the lirst two quarters, scored 24 in the 
second half. 

Two days later when Sloan, wearing 
street clothes and using crutches, came 
out to the Chicago bench to watch the 
final game, his appearance in mufti 
seemed topresagea familiar fate to Bulls’ 
fans: another first-round loss. In fact, 
throughout this scries Chicagoans adopt- 
ed a stance of skepticism. Only 13,928 
per game bothered to go to the 17,374- 
scat Chicago Stadium to see this light. 
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mawhed — and lighily defensive— series. 
Delroil fans, who until recently regarded 
their team with even more pronounced 
and far more de.served disdain, tilled 
Cobo Arena above capacity ( 1 1 ,055) for 
all three of its games. This was hardly 
surprising since the playoffs arc virtually 
a whole new thing in Motor City. Oh, 
the Pistons were in postseason play six 
years ago, but nobody attached too much 
signiticance to it back then. "W'c knew 
that year, even before it started, we 
weren’t going anywhere,” says Dave 
Bing, the only holdover from Detroit’s 
last playoff team. "Our record was un- 
der .500, we had backed into the play- 
offs on the last day of the season and we 
had Bill Russell and the rest of the Celt- 
ics in the first round.” 

Detroit defeatism predates even that 



loss. It has been 12 years since the Pis- 
tons have advanced beyond the opening 
series, and Scott, then a Detroit player, 
remembers that occasion well. “Wc had 
the Lakers in the second round and those 
were the days when tigin Baylor and Jer- 
ry West were really blowing people out 
for L.A. But Johnny Egan and I were 
rookies and we were dumb enough to 
think we were gonna win the whole thing 
until we started getting ready for the sixth 
and final game on our home floor. You 
know how we knew it was the final game? 
We found out when some of the older 
guys- Don OhI, Bailey Howell, Jackie 
Moreland — showed up with trailers al- 
ready hitched to their cars for the move 
home for the summer.” 

In his l‘/i years as coach, Scott has rid 
the team and the town of that kind of 
thinking. When the season began, the lo- 
cal CBS affiliate did not feel that enough 
interest existed in pro basketball to war- 
rant televising the game of the week, opt- 
ing instead for Sir Graves Ghastly and 
his horror movies. But by midseason Pis- 
ton crowds were booming, largely be- 
cause Scott granted interviews to anyone 
w ith a question, became Detroit’s favor- 
ite talk-show guest, conversed pleasantly 
with old ladies in the street and, most 
important, molded the Pistons' talented 
players into the topflight team they could 
have been years ago. The fans repaid him 
for it all before the sixth game with a 
thunderous, prolonged ovation when he 
was awarded the NBA's Coach of the 
Year trophy. 

Except for some expensive offensive 
lapses in the closing moments of the sec- 
ond and third games, Scott’s players re- 
mained externally as calm as their coach, 
who is nothing if not cool on the out- 
side. Early in the playoffs, however, he 
was churning inside. Severe chest pains 
caused by tension had him popping tran- 
quilizers. ‘i've always gotten nervous 
like this,” he said. "When I was with the 
Bullets the first time we had a playoff 
game in Madison Square Garden, every- 
one else was acting real calm. 1 was so 
scared I put my shin on backwards.” 

By the end of the sixth game, when the 
inexperienced Pistons had proved con- 
clusively they would not crack, every- 
thing was going Detroit's way. The Pis- 
tons won their games more easily than 
Chicago hud its. Scott's substituting, un- 

CUfford Ray soars abova teammata Norm Van 
Liar to fiuH dowr\ one of his 15 rabounds. 


usually liberal for the playoffs, had 
worked in his team's favor more often 
than not, the Pistons had settled into a 
more balanced, flexible offenNC after La- 
nier's 38-point outburst in the second 
game — and Sloan was hurt. 

Ail of which boded well for Detroit, 
except it did not take Ray into account. 
Bui then he should not have been in- 
volved in this scries at all. He should have 
been back in Scott's hometown of Phil- 
adelphia where the Bulls had sent him 
and Bob Weiss a year ago for the draft 
rights to rookie Doug Collins. The deal 
lasted one day, just long enough for the 
76crs to get a good view of Ray’s sore 
left knee, which didn’t appeal to them. 
"If you look at their team, 1 think they 
should’ve kept me even if 1 had two bad 
knees,” Ray says. But the trade was 
called off. Ironically, Collins missed most 
of the past season with afoot injury while 
Ray underwent surgery and returned to 
Chicago as the starting center. 

In Dick Motta's system the center is 
permitted to perform such necessary 
tasks as rebounding, picking and block- 
ing shots. Shooting is not normally part 
of his job. But the Chicago coach was 
worried about his offense even before 
Sloan’s injury. Forwards Love and 
Walker were providing him with their 
usual exemplary shooting, averuging45. 1 
points per game between them, but the 
lesiof the Bulls seemed cowed by the Pis- 
ton defense, particularly by Lanier when- 
ever any of them moved into his area near 
the basket. 

"We dug like hell every game to find 
something that would work,” Motta said 
after the series win. "F’inally in our meet- 
ing yesterday 1 decided wc had to go 
heavily to the pick-and-roll so wc could 
get Clifford open behind Lanier when- 
ever he moved over to stop our penetra- 
tion." 

By the middle of the third period, Ray 
had six field goals, and Chicago enjoyed 
a lead that once ran as high as 19 points. 
All the while, Ray had defended brilliant- 
ly — Lanier had scored only eight points 
with 3:40 remaining inthc third period — 
and was building his 1 5- 10 rebounding 
advantage over his rival. It turned out 
that Chicago needed everything it could 
get as the Pistons rallied in the closing 
minutes, with Lanier making a late spurt 
to finish with 23 points. Motta was hap- 
py to settle fora two-point edge. The Pis- 
tons had played the Bulls well, but they 
ended up buffaloed. ewo 
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T liiiiii'. fall apart; the center cannot 
hold,” wrote Williain Butler Yeats 
years ago in language that now' describes 
the state of Little League baseball. All 
over the country little girls have risen up 
to sue for the right to play in the Little 
League, and in New Jersey, where the Su- 
perior Court last 
Ta’dles must be ai. 
tion has been downright manic. 

When that state' s A ppellate Division 
upheld the Divisi on on Civil Rights o rder 
that the league' ;nd its bias against girls, 
thCTnajoftTyoTTeaguc teams across New 
Jersey voted to suspend play rather than 
admit sugar and spice into the lineups. 
There have been abrasive debates, anon- 
ymous phone calls, a march on the cap- 
ito! at Trenton, packed galleries in the 
legislature and protest ptetitions with 
50,000 signatures. Assemb lyma n Chri s- 
topher Jackman inirodu^d a bill lo 
allow the Little League t o play w ithout 
girls for a~year’re*gardless of the'^irt 
ruling. He warned that if girls played they 
might get "hurl in their vital parts," but 
the bill was beaten 39-38. Debate in the 
Assembly was so grim that no one 
laughed when Assemblyman Gertrude 
Berman called the question of girls play- 
ing "a broad, broad issue." 

When Judge George Gciman, himself 
a former Little League manager, ruled 
that i'Yan ces Pescat ore. an Il-year-old 
shortstop, must be allowed to play, and 
then heard counsel for the Ridgefield 
Boys Ath letic Qrgani^atio n announce 
that, therefor^ the RBAO" would take its 
ball and go home, also denying 25 1 boys 
a chance to play, the judge was flabber- 
gasted. "1 don't understand,” he said 
from the bench. "What's the big deal?" 

The baring of these ripe emotions over 
a children's game has astounded even 
feminists. Judith Weis, a biologist and lo- 
cal oflicial of the National Organization 
for Women (NOW) that tiled the New 
Jersey suit, speaks with as much wonder 
a.s indignation. ".My God," she says, 
"this particular issue is as fraught with 


month ruled that vo ung 
rcepted, the initial reac- 



NOW GEORGY-PORGY 
RUNS AWAY 

i/rt/e girls sus for the right to play and some LiWe Leaguers threaten 
to quit playing. Here is an explanation of what it's actually all about 

by FRANK DEFORD 
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Swinging tor the fences and reading her press dippings. Frances Pescatore savors victory. 


emotional backlash as any I've ever seen. 
We’re seeing the same hostility and fa- 
naticism on behalf of segregated baseball 
as from the right-io-lifers." 

In past years the l.ittle l.eaguehas been 
able to fend oJf the feminists. Last year, 
for example, a federal judge in Detroit 
dismissed a suit by Carolyn King on the 
grounds that the court lacked jurisdic- 
tion. Miss King is appealing. Whatever 


the outcome of that federal case, she did 
score a breakthrough of sorts last sea- 
son when the 'Ypsilanti City Council 
voted to throw Lillie League teams off 
municipal fields unless she could play, 
The Ypsilanti Little Le aaue agreed, and 
Miss King played the whole season. In 
retaliation, the national Little League re- 
voked the local charter. 

But the cases now are being argued on 


farw ider grounds. The Jersey verdict was 
that the Little League is a place of pub- 
lic accommodation, as much as a train 
or a carnival is a “place.” This decision 
gives girls everywhere an opening, and 
suits arc popping up all over. In Con- 
necticut alone, the parents of girls in Wal- 
lingford, l-airficld and West Haven are 
taking or contemplating legal action. In 
Wilmington. Del. live little girls arc 
plaintiffs in a suit against the Midway 
Little League, charging unconstitutional 
discrimination on the basis of sex. Inter- 
estingly, the Midway Little League last 
year recommended that national head- 
quarters in Williamsport, Pa. allow girls 
to play, but because of economic ben- 
efits, such as cut-rate equipment and in- 
surance, Midway has not broken away 
from the national organization. 

The most prominent plaintiff in the 
Wilmington suit is 9-year-old Kimberly 
Michele Green, daughter of Dallas 
Green, the former Phillie pitcher who 
now directs the club’s scouting and farm 
system. Kimberly began going to spring 
training with her father soon after she 
learned to walk, and a sportswritcr re- 
members her as always chasing after 
baseballs. “I mean if a girl has the skill, 
she should play,” says Kimberly, and her 
father adds that Little League should be 
“a fun thing. I’m afraid they’ve put com- 
petition at the level where they’ve taken 
the fun out of baseball.” 

In a perverse sort of way, the spate of 
lawsuits by girls prompted by their de- 
sire to play the game is something of a 
tribute to baseball. It has never seemed 
a raw, violent masculine exercise like 
football or boxing, yet the very fact that 
baseball is a more subtle game than these 
makes it all the dearer to those who can 
distinguish its charms. Strangers to base- 
ball (through geography or sex) tend to 
become quickly bored and befuddled 
when they arc exposed to the game; by 
contrast a newcomer can get caught up 
at once in the simple linear drill of foot- 
ball, basketball or hockey. Just as impor- 

coniinued 
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GEORGY-PORGY continufd 



Grim Ray Ptatoni has agrssd to let girls play. 



Defiant Creighton Hale is going to fight on. 


lam, baseball is almost invariably a love 
that comes early in life, if it is to come 
at alt. 

One of the incongruities of the current 
situation is that baseball, in boyhood, is 
replaced by girls. In a very funny and per- 
ceptive book entitled Tin- Great Amer- 
ican Baseball Card Flippings Trading and 
Bubble Gum Book, Brendan C. Boyd and 
bredC. Harris write; "And then one year 
it was all suddenly over. . . . Somehow 
baseball did not seem so important to us 
anymore. . . - We were all looking for- 
ward anxiously to high school, to record 
hops and class rings and making out. No- 
body wanted to match ftennics for Rocky 
Nelson. Everybody seemed to have more 
important things to do.” 

So swiftly do girls steal boys from their 
first love that American men still use the 
argot of the diamond to express them- 
selves romantically. It begins, simply 
enough, with the pitch, but the man who 
is rejected by a woman has struck out — 
although, probably, he will protest that 
she threw me a curve httU. Most reveal- 
ing is the very precise universal language 
of teen-age boys to communicate, in the 
most familiar way they know, their sex- 
ual probing. Getting to second base for 
the first time is an enshrined male ad- 
olescent achievement as momentous as 
obtaining a driver's license or a beer over 
the bar. 

The women may think they arc only 
inhltrating an institution that a female 
Civil Rights examiner in Jersey charac- 
terized "as American as the hot dog and 
apple pic." But baseball is a great deal 
more than that and that's what the up- 
roar is all about. The women aren't just 
monkeying with men's baseball, but with 
men's childhood. 

Although the hysteria of New Jersey 
is not to be found in Little League head- 
quarters in Williamsport. I’a.. the re- 
sponse there is pained and wide-eyed, 
with the increasing understanding that 
hell hath no fury like a woman scorned, 
unless it be a woman scorned and going 
to court. The Little League, which rep- 
resents two million male players in 31 
countries on a tight S800.000 budget, 
could be emasculated financially by a 
plethora of court actions, win or lose. 
Mercifully, the Little League may be 
saved from throwing good money after 
bad by Congresswoman Martha Griffiths 
(D.-Mich.), who has initiated action 
to get the league's federal charter — a 


sort of exalted corporate knighthood — 
amended, changing "boys” to "boys and 
girls" wherever the term appears. 

At least Little Leaguers may soon find 
company in their misery. Recently in 
Texas a young girl announced she would 
initiate proceedings against the Cub 
Scouts (considered easy pickings by fem- 
inists. since they accept surplus federal 
property), and before much longer the 
YMCA and Big Brother might also have 
unwanted days in court. 

If the courts ac'cept the New Jersey 
judgment that the Little League is a pub- 
lic accommodation, the league will try to 
prove that the differences between little 
girls and boys are so marked that it is 
only safe and proper to exclude girls. 
That is a tall order, because girls of 10 
to 12 are a little bigger, on the average, 
than their male counterparts. Moreover, 
other physical evidence is conflicting and 
even if the Little League could prove a 
clear masculine superiority, there is such 
a vast phy.sical range among boys as to 
make the matter almost moot. A boy of 
eight can qualify for the Little League, 
but Williamsport's own tests show that 
most of its best players, chronologically 
12. are much "older” in physical devel- 
opment. as much as 16 or 17. Aside from 
arguing on behalf of the superiority of 
the male physique, the Little League has 
taken a Puritanical stance somewhat to 
the right of Anthony Comstock. The 
New Jersey judges characterized one 
such appeal to modesty as "borderfing] 
on the frivolous,” but the Little League 
persists in volunteering as a protector of 
little girls' morals as well as their "vital 
parts." 

Dr. Creighton Hale, the Little League 
president, an otherwise rational man who 
has contributed a number of vital safety 
inventions to athletics, solemnly de- 
clares, "It just wouldn't be proper for 
coaches to pat girls on the rear end the 
way they naturally do boys. And suppose 
a girl gets hurt on the leg? Why that's 
just not going to go over — some grown 
man rubbing a little girl's leg.” 

Scandalous as this possibility is. New 
Jersey officials were more horrified that 
vital parts might inadvertently be 
touched during, say, a close play at sec- 
ond base. And little girls might actually 
hear an obscenity. And what would hap- 
pen to the hard and fast rule that catch- 
ers must wear cups and managers must 
hold catchers’ cup inspection? And 
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Pack the Pipers, 

it wouldn't be a weekend without it. H 

You've been thinking about it aii week. And here 

you are. teaching her how to cast. Later. Q 
back at the cabin, you’ll kick off your boots. 

Broil today's catch on the open fire. And unpack 
the Pipers Scotch. It’s so right for the 
moment. And you feel great. You've got your 
girt . The whole mountain to yourself. 

And your very own Scotch. Relax. Life couldn’t 
be smoother and neither could Pioers. After all. it’s Scoawmi 

by Seagram the world’s foremost distilTer. 

Pipers: The Scotch to weekend with— 
any day of the week. 


• P(oo^« Seairan Oi^tiheis Company. New Vdik 

^ ■ 



Look what Quality’s 
up to now. 

See that spectacular high-rise? You have 
an account there. Because that’s a brand new 
Quality Inn. And the American Express Card 
ia welcome at all Quality Inns. 

I New Quality Inns are 

- going up in all shapes and sizes. 

' There are exciting, contempo- 
-- 'I jL- -rary Inns. Stylish motels. Even 
vliXiN^^ circular high-rises. 

And wait until you see 
the inside. Spacious, inviting 
rooms. In sparkling, wall-to-wall comfort. 

Next time you’re traveling, stop at the 
most exciting building you see. It's likely to 
be a new Quality Inn. And if you have an 
American Express Card, you have an account 
there. Even it you don’t , 
have the Card, stop 
anyway. And fill out 
the application you’ll 
find in your room. 

h'or reservations 
in one of the Quality’s 
32,000 Quality rooms in over 320 cities, call 
(800) 323-5151, toll free. 

" C.iitit.ii, Lxpm»Qxni<anv. N74- 
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Paul Sandoval (our lovable promotion manager) has really 
outdone himself this time. He’s uncorked HAVERTOOLS, 
undoubtedly his greatest accomplishment to date. Because with 
HAVERTOOLS you can repair practically everything. Overcome 
by the spirit that Is the constant delight of our customers (and a 
source of scorn and derision to Fred Spanberger. our doughty con- 
troller). he's offering It today for just $2... surely the bargain of the 
year. Let me tell you about HAVERTOOLS: there's a handle with four differ- 
ent regular and Phillips screwdrivers, a hammer, a set of four spanners, two 
double wrenches, a 4-Inch Crescent, a vial with assorted bolts, and even a 
polishing rag to clean It all up. So you see, It contains practically all you might 
need, except perhaps lor an electric drill, which Paul somehow neglected to 
include. Paul will also send you our colorful 64-page Catalog and he'll throw 
in a $2 Gift Certificate that you can apply to your next merchandise purchase. 
So. It you want a nice set of tools, flu out the coupon and mail it to us wilh 
your check for $2. Paul will send HAVERTOOLS right out to you and he’ll 
even pay the postage. 


howto 
repair 
practically 
everything 
for just 
two dollars 




OoK, Paul, old amigo-tond ma HAVERTOOLS-prvntoI My $2 check Is enclosed. 


Name 


V 


Address. 


_Zlp. 
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havephills 

66b Washington St. 

_San Francisco, Cal. 94111 
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breast cancer. T he I, ittic League has been 
neaily obsessive in its concern that girls 
who get hit in the chest with a ball will 
siifFcr from breast cancer, despite the 
fact that a number of doctors say there 
is no medical evidence to support this 
contention. 

But the real dispute is neither physical 
nor cosmetic nor medical. The real dis- 
pute IS s<xiaf-' what identity do wc per- 
ceive for the sexes in .America? Little 
league psychologists maintain that sex 
mixing early in life is dangerous because 
It leads to "role blurring." In Williams- 
port they distribute with special relish a 
recent newspafici column by Ur. Jo)\.-e 
Brothers which publicizes the notion that 
"children need liiiic with members of 
their own se.x to find themselves ... 
through group strength." And that is the 
crux of It all. Lcininists believe exactly 
the reverse: that role blurring is not bad. 
it IS what wc need in .America. 

Ridgcticld, N.J.. where the first female 
in America will play Little League un- 
der force of law, is due west of Manhat- 
tan. and from some places in town the 
Kmpirc State Buildingcan be seen, loom- 
ing over the lidge out of the smog hke 
•>omc creature rising from Tokyo Buy in 
a Japanese monster movie. But Ridge- 
field IS no retreat for expense-account 
swells. I ranees PcsLatorc's mother 
works, and her father is active in the 
union. Ridgefield is a union town, poly- 
glot and iiidustriul. It is often said that 
the limousine liberals in New V’ork un- 
derstand nothing west of the Hudson 
River, and Ridgefield is. virtually, where 
west of the Hudson begins. It is as Amcf- 
ican as Barbie doll and 1 ittle League. 

f ranees is cuddly cute, off-blonde, 
sauver-ey ed, aveiage size and right-hand- 
ed all the way. She has always played 
baseball, with an older brother or with 
her chum Rocco Umbrino next door. 
Sheeven plays tackle football with them. 
"It's so cool,” she says. "Ihey don’t 
esen treat me like a girl." Lor the last 
couple of ycais she has tried to join 
Kocco in the I illle League, and this 
March she finally went to couit with a 
classic affidavit: "1 am II years old. 
and theicfurc three years of my career 
have been wasted.” 

Ray Piatoni lives only a few blocks 
away from f ranees, ,A middle-aged 
bachelor, a chemist, he spends most of 
his spare lime running the Ridgefield 
ronllnufd 
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Ultradyne IL Handcrafted by Walter Hagen. 
Quite possibly the finest set of golf instruments 
the game has ever known. 


“True quality ultimately 
depends on tfiin^s only the 
2 human hand can provide — 
I experience, a sense of 
^ reputation, prided 

Very few things in life 
are really worth owning. 

Very few purchases give 
the owner a true feeling of 
value received. 

We at Walter Hagen are 
. proud to be able to offer you 
just such an opportunity. 
The Ultradyne II Series of Woods and Irons. 

Most likely, you’ve heard about them already. 

We’ll simply say, that in forly^eight years at the 
bench, Hagen stubbornness has never paid off so 
handsomely. 

Almost all of the provenly significant design in- 
novationsof the lastdecade are reflected in these clubs. 

Fore-weighted Woods. Investment-Cast Irons. 
Horizontally and Vertically Expanded Sweet Spots. 
Counter-Torque Shafts. All to supplement the golfer’s, 
own natural ability to improve his game. > - 

Every step of manufacture has he.en m»tieif- 
lously planned and then slavishly monitored for pre- 
cision and consistency of workmanship. 


The shaping. The sanding. The fitting. The 
finishing. 

Our hands have never worked quite as slow. 
Nor with quite the attention to each and every detail. 
Value received. 

The way we see it, you can spend money. Or 
you can spend money well. 

If you're serious about golf, if you’re serious 
about money, we urge you to see the Ultradyne 11 
Series. 

Quite possibly, the finest set of golf instru- 
ments the game has ever known. 

From Walter Hagen. 

With pride. 


If it’s not handcrafted, it’s not H 


^ - ■ T'- 
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Minolta helps you 
understand eourage. 


Smile at the challenges of everyday life. All it takes is a sense of 
humor and a responsive camera to see the pictures that are everywhere, 

If you have the insight, a Minolta SR-T could be the camera. This 
is a 35mm reflex you’ll be comfortable with from the moment you pick it up. 
It lets you concentrate on the picture, because the viewfinder shows ail the 
information needed for correct exposure and focusing. You never have to 
look away from the finder to adjust a Minolta SR-T. so you’re ready to catch 
the one photograph that could never be taken again. 

And when subjects call for a different perspective, Minolta SR-T 
cameras accept a complete system of interchangeable lenses, from “fish- 
eye" wide angle to super-telephoto. 

Next time you see the funny side of life, be ready with a Minolta 
SR-T. For more information, visit your photo dealer or write Minolta Corp.. 
200 ParkAve. So.. N.Y., N.Y, 10003. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd.. P.Q, 

Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 



wrien lOenttfied by a iactory-stala^ "M" tog. Mmolto 3Smm rattan camaras ara watrantaa by Minolta 
Corp. agaioit datacti m workmanship and materials tor two years from date of purchase, excluding 
usermflicteO damage. The camera will be serviced at no charge provided it is returned wilhm the war 
ranty period, postpaid, sacurely packaged, including t?.00 tor mailing, handling and insurance. 


Boys Athletic Organization. Despite be- 
ing crippled by polio as an infant, he has 
umpired more than a thousand games 
and has been a Little League volunteer 
worker since 1954. No one seems more 
sincere and devoted than Ray Platoni. 

The courts, the state legislature, the 
governor and even the RB.AO women’s 
auxiliary have all ruled for bisexual base- 
ball. but Platoni does not seem embit- 
tered in defeat— just baffled, disoriented. 
Like a lot of middle-aged people in all 
the Ridgcliclds of America, he cannot un- 
derstand how the assured, unchallenged 
verities of a lifetime can be so swiftly, 
arbitrarily changed. 

Kor men like Ray Platoni, things have 
gotten inexplicably out of all control. 
"C an’t people understand?" he asked 
plaintively at supper one night. "W'e've 
had boys getting broken noses, smashed 
teeth. Boys can get along real fine in that 
way, but girls are disfigured for life. And 
you feel like you're wasting your time 
with girls, They get to be 13 or 14 and 
they become amorous and lose interest. 

"Now. we have nothing against little 
girls, but we set this program up for the 
boys all the way down the line. If we have 
to accept one girl it will degrade the whole 
program.” He looked up, his gaze far off. 
"What is it, what is it when a group of 
free men. stipposfdly free men, can’t help 
the boys of their town? What has hap- 
pened then?" Ho shrugged helplessly. 

Soon he finished eating and pul on his 
jacket. "ITI be down at the clubhouse if 
anybody wants me. Mom.” he said. 

A week later, Platoni and his majority 
on the RB.-\0 board capitulated and de- 
cided they would run an integrated base- 
bull program after all. It was either that 
or forfeit the work of a lifetime. And be- 
sides, as some people in town said, if the 
men gave up running the Little League 
they would have to give up their club- 
house with it, and where else could they 
hold the big Friday night slag poker 
game and get away from their old ladies 
one night a week? 

In victory, the feminists talk grandly, 
glibly, of eugenics and of becoming, a few 
generations from now, the athletic equals 
of men. But now they are not even close, 
and each time women establish in law 
that separate but equal cannot be accept- 
ed in sports, they risk losing what mod- 
est programs they have. 

Female physical education teachers 
fear the demise of girls’ teams —and their 
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Any man loves a touch of Black\felvet. 

Feel the smooth, imported whisky from Canada. 

A touch of Black Velvet is what every man wants. Next to his woman. 






Ifs either a sports car 
with a big trunk. 

Or an economy car 
with very special talents. 

The Germans love cars They also love dnving And 
perhaps nowhere is the love affair more evident than m 
that paragon of virtue, the legendary German car 
Form follows function. 

But despite a passion for dramatic machinery, the Germans 
also have a practical streak And correctly so Like us. they 
have big families Like us, they have possessions to haul 
around And like us. they demand transportation that is 
roomy, practical to Operate, and easy on gas (They’ve had 
a gasoline problem there for years ) 

Introducing the Opel Sportwagon. 

All of which pretty well sets the stage for the Opel 
Spiorlwagon, a cunous amalgam of exuberance and thrift 
In one respect, it's a sensible little wagon • 53 cubic feet of 
cargo space, rugged 1900 cc 4-cyiinder engine, sturdy 
bumpers, good heater, and so on, as wagons go 
Wunderwagon. 

But, emotionally, beneath the surface, the Sportwagon is 
a different story Chassis-wise, it's a close relative of its 
sporty counterpart, the Opel Manta Coupe With rack- 
and-pinion steenng, front and rear stabilizer bars, power 
front disc brakes. 4-speed transmission (an automatic is also 
available! -the works Underneath, it's a German machine 
The cockpit. 

Inside, if you put aside the fact that you have all that cargo 
space behind you, the Sportwagon cockpit looks and 
feels like an expensive grand touring car A large, 
black, full-sweep tachometer is standard To the nghi is a 
center console that houses a clock, oil pressure and amp 
gauges Typical of the Deutschlandic demand for comfort, 
the bucket seats recline to virtual full-prone, if desired 
On the road. 

Like any German machine, the Sportwagon is at its best 
when you put it in motion A twist of the key, and the 
needles on the dials spnng to attention The little cam-m- 
head-4 hums pleasantly ahead of you, the vmyl-covered 
steenng wheel responds to the touch, and suddenly, 
without fuss, noise or bother, you're spanning time and 
distance A sharp turn, a sudden stop— you ask and the car 
responds with German authority And yet, for all the 
Sportwagon's ability to excite, it still delivers the kind 
of frugality that has helped make Opel the best selling car 
in Germany And in a country as demanding as Germany, 
being the best selling anything is no mean feat 
$3,582.22* 

The price of an Opel Sportwagon over here is $3,582 22,* 
including road wheels, special instrumentation, body 
accent stripes, and radio 

The Standard Manta Coupe is pneed at $3,298 50,* the 
Manta Rallye and Manta Luxusal $3,523 50,* and $3,535 50.* 
respectively At more than 2.200 Buick/Opet 
dealers throughout Amenca 


’ Manufactunr s Suggr-sii^i RfiaJ Pncr if’ciuil:r(} 
dfdier nt'w yi-hide pj-ppdMfKV» c/idry«- othi-r . . 

fquipmt^pi, su/e and heal taxes ana transponaMn 
charqes from Port of Entrv an- addi'r.'riaJ 

.The best selling 
car in Germany. 






The I^M moment 

A time to enjoy . .Wide open flavor 
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Warning The Surgeon General Has Oeiermined 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. EOp^SKIOSP 
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jobs as well. The New York Ciiy girls' 
power volleyball program is threatened 
by a judgment that men can enter it. Male 
college and high school students have 
gone out for girls* field hocke> and sw im- 
ming learns, and last week in Dumont. 
N.J. boys were turned away from the 
girls* softball league because of their se\. 
How can the Division on Civil Rights in 
New Jersey tolerate all-female softball 
any more than all-male hardball? The 
Little League's Pony Tail softball pro- 
gram could be. Dr. Hale says, the larg- 
est in the world within live years, but ap- 
plication of the Jersey ruling would wipe 
It out as being unconstitutional. "More 
girls can play softball than ever play base- 
ball," he says. "The girls are gening the 
short end of the slick as it is. The greai 
irony in this whole thing is that the peo- 
ple who for so long attacked the Little 
League as being bad for boys, too com- 
petitive for them, arc now precisely the 
ones who are anxious for girls to share 
this awful traumatic experience." 

Carol Forbes, a law student and moth- 
er from Virginia who helped force inte- 
gration upon the Soapbox Derby and has 
been the prime mover in helping Con- 
gresswoman Grilliths try to amend the 
Little League charter, says, "In the end. 
these verdicts will mean more people 
playing more games, .^nd you've got to 
gel the little girls playing with the link 
boys. Sports is vital in determining ag- 
gressiveness and competitiveness in life, 
and of course the men want to buy us 
off with separate but equal. We will not 
accept that. The failure to compete with 
men in sports infiltratesevery facet of our 
lives. And if they don't let us compete 
with them, there arc a couple things we 
can do. W'c can breed back down the 
line no breeding anymore with the 
Andy Robustcllis. Just the Nurcyevs 
That way we will just eliminate the larg- 
er. tougher male genetic lines. And. of 
course, since the sex of a fetus can be de- 
termined so early now, we can just stop 
having boy babies. 

"You can sec. sweetie." Ms. Forbes 
says, very gently and very ladylike, "we 
do have options." 

So do the boys. .At the Midway try- 
outs in Wilmington. lO-year-old Michael 
Oybkhan objected to girls playing. 
"W'hcn I try to pitch. I'll probably hit 
'em." he warned. 

On purpose? 

"No I pitch lousy." end 


Made in Sweden, the Bancroft/Tretom tennis ball really gets 
around. It's starred in the French Open Championship, the 
Singapore Amateur Invitation Championship (the biggest tourna- 
ment in Asia) and championship matches in Africa. 

This ball’s a real pleascr because it’s easier to control, always 
fresh and produces longer rallies. Its special longer-life Dacron/wool 
cover is ideal for all hard-court surfaces. USLTA approved, for 
championship play. 

Available in white or yellow in both the conventional 3-ball 
pak and special 4-bal] pak. The 4-ball pak lets you warm up faster 
in doubles— enables you to enjoy up to 18% more 
tennis in a given time period. Which 
is important when you're playing 
(and paying) by the hour. 

At better tennis shops and 
departments nationwide. 
Bancroft Sporting 
Goods Co. 






On 3 continents, 
when you play 
with a championship 
tennis ball, you play 
with Bemcroft/Tretom. 



In fad. the Sports Illustrated Library Cases, pictured above, 
are the best way to save and protect your copies of Sports 
Illustrated. They're custom-designed for the magazine. Rugged. 
Handsome. Hold 26 issues. A perfect way to combat clutter 
and conserve space. Color; Navy blue with silver Sports Illustrated 
emblem. Prices: $4.25 each; 3 lor $12; 6 for S22. To order, just 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


To; Jesse Jones Box Corp.. P.O.Box 5120, Dept. $1. Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 

Please send me Sports Illustrated Library Cases. Prices $4 25 each. 

3 for $12. 6 for $22. Mychcck lor money order) is enclosed. 

Name 

Address 

City 


Slate 

Allow three weeks for dcliveiy. 
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E lepliant. l*u- is ihc Iasi resiing place 
of Umstead Driihc.wholics bencaih 
ihc sod across from an old church wiih 
sJaincd-glass windows, Driving pasl the 
church, Don Mcrcdilh glances at the 
tombstone and reflects on his own need 
to find serenity, though not so final us 
Umstead Drube's. A few miles from the 
church, up a dirt road through the 
woods. Meredith hides out with his wife 
Susan and son Michael in an old house 
on a hill, surrounded by 21 acres of trees, 
fields and ponds and guarded by a sign 
that says; 

stop NO IKtSHASStNCi 
viol MOHS NVIl.l. BK PROStfUUO 
And then, with the wry sort of after- 
thought that marks much of what Mer- 
edith docs, the sign continues; 

iRMNr.i) i)(x; 

l or the past four years Meredith has 
been one-third of the viKal group on 
what he calls The Monday Night break 
Show the ABC pro football telecast 
that in terms of celebrity-making is the 
grandest thing Mcrcdilh, Howard Coscll 
or Kraiik CifTord ever did. Neither Mer- 
edith and Gifford on the football field 
nor Coscll in his notorious television 
encounters with the likes of Muhammad 
Ali had ever come closcio being aswide- 


ly noted as they have been as a result 
of Monday night football. (At the start 
of the show's second season Clifford re- 
placed Keith Jackson, who moved on 
to NCAA football where his voice is 
often heard giving information hut his 
face and personality remain a mystery 
to viewers.) 

Rut not long ago. searching for some- 
thing further to do with his life, Mere- 
dith decided he was fed up with Mon- 
day night football and he unit ABC. He 
was tired of being called Dandy Don and 
Danderoo. He decided professional foot- 
ball bored him to the point where he no 
longer had anything pleasant to say 
about it. In fact, Mcrcdilh had decided 
those things many limes and had threat- 
ened to quit the show so frequently that 
Roone Arledge. president of ABC Sports, 
says half the time last season they were 
unsure if Meredith would arrive at the 
broadcast booth on Monday night. 

When Mcrcdilh finally decided to quit 
Monday night football fora grand final 
lime, he did a possibly strange thing. He 
signed what amounts to a personal ser- 
vice contract (two years and an option) 
with NBC. Herbert S. Schlosscr, new 
NBC president, and the entertainment 
division of the network won Meredith 


over with promises to help him develop 
a career as an actor. They offered to work 
him into leads in several TV movies and 
to consider him for scries pilots to be de- 
veloped. Carl Lindcmann. head of sports 
at NBC. had scarcely met Meredith un- 
til after (he contract was signed. So it 
looked as if a restless Meredith, at .16. 
was moving on in his quest for the thing 
that satisfies him. 

But NBC hasannounced MeredithwiI) 
appear on 10 pro football telecasts this 
coming season, including the Super 
Bowl, and will do two or three Monday 
night baseball specials, "Plus. I guess, 
any other sports that make sense." says 
Chet Simmons, a vice-president of sports 
operations for the network. The plan is 
for Meredith to team with Curl Gowdy 
and Al DcRogaiis on Sunday afternoon 
AhC games where by comparison with 
the old Monday Night Freak Show ex- 
posure he could become practically 
invisible. 

Meredith also will be on call as guest 
host on the Tonighi Show and will work 
on the show. The rest of the lime, 

he can be an actor, NBC has some peo- 
ple right now trying to think up a char- 
acter for him to play in the movies; it 
won't do. evidently, for Dandy Don to 


THE DEFECTION OF DANDY DON 


Restless in his snappish role on the Monday Night 
Freak Show. Meredith has changed networks 
and hopes to make another entrance under a new 
billing that calls for less bile 
by EDWIN SHRAKE 




race around shooting it out with thugs, 
as he did in his two appearances on the 
Pulke Story series. 

"irs kind of like when 1 left high 
school in Mount Vernon. Texas, to go 
to SMU." Meredith said, walking across 
the yard toward his house in FIcphani. a 
town named for the decrepit Elephant 
Hotel, which sort of looks like one. "It 


was a big. spooky world out there, and I 
didn't know what to expect, but I knew 
this was what I was supposed to do. I'm 
scared to death.” 

Meredith’s contract at NBC is said to 
call for about S200.000 a year. The most 
he ever made in salary at ABC was S40.- 
00() a year, although his earnings from 
other sources- partly attributable, of 


course, to the power of his Monday night 
celebrity — amounted to more than 10 
limes that in 1973. It is certainly not 
financial ruin that Meredith fears, but a 
profoundcr kind of failure. 

"My deepest fear is that one day I’m 
going to find out this is all there is to 
life, and it won’t be enough.” he .said. 

An 8-year-old neighbor boy ran across 
the yard as Meredith opened the door to 
his screcned-in porch. 

"Mr. Meredith, can you come out and 
play'?" the boy said. "I brought my own 
football." 

"Maybe later." said Meredith. 

In the kitchen a couple of neighbors 
sat at the table with Susan, telling her 
about their trip to Wall Disney World. 
One reason Meredith sought out a place 
like FIcphant is because it is somewhere 
in the wilds outside Philadelphia and not 
easily reached by drop-ins. Meredith has 
very few close friends but a terrific num- 
ber of acquaintances. He tried for a w hilc 
to settle in Colorado, in Aspen or Steam- 
boat Springs, but the social life drove him 
out. "Some people, like Frank Gifford, 
can take that kind of life in stride and 
not be damaged, but I let it destroy me.” 
Meredith said. 

A dark, pretty woman who used to be 
married to actor Keir Dullca. Susiin 
smiled and listened to tales about Wall 
Disney World and kept looking dow n at 
Dink, the trained dog referred to on the 
sign. Dink, a hairy little creature who 
travels on airplanes in Susan's purse, was 
feeling fairly messed-around that after- 
noon. A few days earlier Amigo, a big 
Irish setter puppy, had playfully clamped 
his jaws on the back of Dink’.s head and 
made one of his eyeballs pop out. 

Stretching it a bit, one could say that’s 
roughly what Meredith did to Cosell on 
several occasions last season. The ABC 
Monday night format had culled for Gif- 
ford to keep America advised of the score 
while Cosell made I-tcll-it-likc-it-is-bct- 
ler-than-anybody speeches and Meredith 
sang songs, commented on supposedly 
inside aspects of the game and now and 
then punctured Cosell’s rhetoric with in- 
terjections of good old country boy cac- 
tus mouth. But last season there was a 
hard edge to Meredith's remarks that 
hadn't been there before, and Cosetl 
expressed a kind of pained surprise. 
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as though Meredith had inexplicably 
thrown a drink in his face. 

“I was pretty snippy to Howard last 
year,” Meredith said. ”1 started being 
that way at the beginning of the season, 
cooled it when I realized what I was do- 
ing, and then got worse than ever at the 
end. I don't know why I did that. I like 
Howard. I really do. 1 mean, he's very 
weird but I respect him. I think it was 
pure frustration on my pan, 1 wasn't sat- 
isfied with myself, so I took it out on 
Howard." 

Cosell noticed. "It was a difficult year 
for Don," he said, "I know he felt a great 
deal of frustration. 1 love him. Don is 
warm, generous and mixed-up. He 
doesn’t know what he wants to do. In- 
consistency is his stable point." 

Coscll seemed exhausted. He had just 
come back from working the Foreman- 
Norlon fight in Venezuela for ABC's 
Wide World of Sports, only one of sev- 
eral TV jobs he had done in the past w cck, 
not to mention 24 radio shows. The first 
plane out of Caracas had failed to lift 
itself off the runway and had braked a 
few yards short of the occart. On board, 
in addition to Cosell, his wife Emmy and 
a number of other souls, were Muham- 
mad Ali and Joe Louis. "I was thinking 
what terrible luck it would be for me to 
get killed in a plane crash with two guys 
who'd grab all the headlines." he said 
wearily. 

At 54, Coscll also is looking for some 
way to expand his life beyond sports an- 
nouncing, He is thinking very seriously 



HE MIGHT have beaten Meredith to quitting, 
says Howard Coscll. but for his ABC contract, 


of running for the U.S. Senate from New 
York (what voter could resist sending 
Cosell to heckle the Senate?). "I might 
have beaten Dandy Don to quitting ex- 
cept I have one more year on my con- 
tract," Cosell said. "Sports don't excite 
me any more than they do him. I can un- 
derstand that he's tired of being Dandy 
Don. I've heard him say he wants to w rite 
poetry ora book or do oil painting. Now 
his dream is drama. Deep inside Don 
feels he can be a latter-day Will Rogers. 
Maybe he can. I'm going to miss him. 
and so will our package. There can be 
no doubt our chemistry worked with the 
American people." 

"There's nothing wrong with someone 
wanting to change his life, but I'll miss 
Don, especially the fun we had traveling 
together." said Gifford, 44. who is ne- 
gotiating a new contract with ABC-TV. 
As the mellow member of the threesome. 
Gifford sometimes had to act like some- 
thing of a traffic cop directing gibberish 
and insults around the problem at hand, 
which was the football ganre. "Coming 
in, nobody can do the same thing for us 
that Don did. 1 think he'll be sensation- 
al as an actor. He'll be a superstar if he 
works at it. 

"Bui we'll be all right without him." 
Gifford said. "We've got the product. 
We've brightened up Monday nights for 
a tremendous lot of people. The players 
play differently on Monday night in 
prime time than they do on Sundays. The 
players are sophisticated enough to re- 
alize the extra twist they're getting on our 
show, and they really screw it down tight. 
I find it very interesting. Too bad Don 
doesn't. You know. Don started off in 
life to be a preacher, and maybe 1 could 
think of odder things than If he wound 
up as one." 

Some people in the TV business say that 
Roonc Arlcdgc is so far ahead of his com- 
petition in televising sports events that 
the others have fallen into reacting to 
what ABC docs. Roonc would not claw 
his way to a microphone to deny it. 
Whether that estimate is true or not, 
Monday night football has the highest 
rating of any regular show on ABC. and 
its commercials sell for SI(X).{XX) a min- 
ute, as opposed to S46,5(X) for NBC pro 
football. Losing Meredith to NBC was 
certainly not an easy bite for Arledge to 
swallow. 

"We finally offered Don very nearly 



WE HAVE brightened up Monday nights for a 
tremendous loi of people, says Frank Gifford. 


the same deal as NBC. with movies and 
pilots and so forth, and he told me four 
different times he'd take our deal, but 

then he went with NBC." said Arledge. 
"When I heard about it. I called him up 
and played him a Kris Krisioffcrson song 
that says the game is over and nobody 
won. I suppose I should be annoyed with 
Meredith, but I'm not. Don's a guy you 
can't help but love. Changing his mind a 
lot is just the way he discs things. 

"It bothers me that the thing Don real- 
ly liked about NBC was that they said 
they wanted him as an actor instead of 
as a sports announcer — but everything 
they've done lately leads me to believe it 
could turn out otherwise. Don is scarred 
by his experience playing quarterback in 
Dallas. He's got a negative altitude to- 
ward his past. I wish he could have stayed 
at Dallas a while longer and played in a 
Super Bowl. Maybe that would have 
driven out his demons. He's got an ab- 
solute fetish about not wanting to be 
Dandy Don. but the truth is the Dandy 
Don character is pretty close to being the 
real Meredith." 

Arledge flew to Los Angeles and even 
to Elephant trying to persuade Meredith 
to stay w ith ABC. "But he was adamant 
about not doing Monday night football 
anymore." Roonc said. "One thing that 
bothers him is the Coscll-Mercdith tan- 
dem. The first year of our show, Mer- 
edith won an Emmy, he was the star. 
Then Howard started coming on strong, 
wrote a best-selling book. So Don begins 
acting in Police Story. If you analyze that 
show, it's Howard and Don all over 
again— one partner tense and ambitious, 
the other loose and scrcwcd-iip. I don't 
understand, anyway, why Don thinks it's 

fominued 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals. Like 
Richard Price, Passenger Service Agent. 

He keeps on the move. And he keeps 
the lines moving'^by checking you in 
before you get to the ticket counter. 

So you ^dom have to stand in line 
very long. Because he never sits down 
on the job. 

Delta is ready when you are.' 



what Yashica means 
to the occasional photographer. 


All Yashica Electro-35 cameras are designed for 
the occasional photographer. They're fully auto- 
matic. So that you and your family can take pictures 
and slides anywhere, without wasting film again. 
And the Electro-35's give you pictures equal to 
the most expensive cameras. But without the fuss, 
or thumbing thru instruction books. Just aim, 
focus, shoot, for perfect pictures everytime. the 
Yashica automatic way. 
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It Was 
a Very 
Good 
Year 



BagBoy 


GOLF CARTS 


Golf roared back to pre-wa’ vigor when 
all the championships were resumed tor the 
first time since 1941 

Inspired by this rekindled interest m 
golf. Bag Boy Golf Carts first started smoothing 
out fairways tor thousands of golfers 

The ball-bearing wheels, wide stance and 
rugged construction that made Bag Boy 
an easy little tag-a-long in 1946 are still with uS 
And with this year's trend toward smaller 
cars. Bag Boy's foldaway feature makes even 
more sense 

Of course, during the last 28 years 
we've made hundreds of additions and re- 
finements 

We figure, it you can't make a better 
golf cart after a million tries you aren't 
really trying 

See irie luii une ai yOur golf shop or SDOrl>ng 
goods dealer Play Day $2& 95 Bag Boy from 
S33 95 CiuDsler S52 50 Suguesfeo flefax Pr-c* 
Or write tor our tree catalog Browning 
Dept G90 Morgan Utah 04G5O 


DANDY DON .onimui'd 


better to pla> u cop on TV than to talk 
about football t>n TV." 

It is possible lhal Meredith got out at 
ihe right time, that Monday night foot- 
ball might hasc run its course, hut .Ar- 
Icdge ikK’sni bclicsc that. "Monday 
night is a happening." he said. "The 
Icugiic is committed to giving us good 
games, iind we‘11 ha\e a sho\v that peo- 
ple will enjoy. I don't know yet who our 
third man will be. but he'll be someone 
w iih a strongly definable personality, h's 
not out of the question that it could be 
JiK* Namalh. 

"rm sorry Don quit us when he did. I 
have a gut feeling the day of the anti- 
hero is passing. People are looking for 
heroes. [)on wore the white hat for us, 
and Howard was the man in the black 
hat. l>on won't be able to do that with 
DeRogalis. I hate to Itise Don. He's a 
good friend and a hell of a guy and has 
been very important to us, I hoiie he 
made the right decision," 

One afternoon, sitting in the basement 
of the house on the hill in lilephaiit. 
watching the lire start to catch and lis- 
tening to a Jerry JelTNN'alkeralbum. Mer- 
edith looked up to see the 8-\ear-old 
neighbor boy in the doorway again. " Mi- 
chael's crying," the boy said. 

Meredith went outside. On a slope 
above a field ofw inter wheal lay Michael, 
h. holding his login pain. Don knelt down 
and comforted his son. "Daddy. I don't 
want to play football." Michael said. 

"Thai's all right," said Meredith. 
"You don't have to play football. " 

"Next year I'm going to be a running 
back." the neighbor boy said. 

"Why do you want to play football?" 
asked Meredith. 

"To win trophies. " the boy said. 

■•.•\ny other reason?" 

"Well. I like to play." the boy said. 

"That's a good reason." said Mere- 
dith. 

"Now will you throw the ball with 
me?" ihe neighbor boy -.aid, 

"When an X-vear-old comes over to 
play with a ft-year-old's father, somc- 
ihing has gone wriing someplace." said 
Mercdiili. 

Meredith lobbed the hall to the neigh- 
bor boy a few times, hugged Michael 
again and went back inside, where the 
one-eyed Dink had gone to sleep in his 
chair. As L’mstead Driibe might have 
said. "Be careful of looking for peace; 
It's liable to find you. " end 




Most American vodkas 
seem Russian. 


Leningrad, Russia. 


Made in 

Allen F^rk, Mich. 


Made in 

Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Stolichnaya is different. It te Russian. 

Stolichnaya is the only vodka imported from Russia. It's the most expjensive vodka you 
can buy and worth the price. It's a matter of good taste. gyQ^|Q|| 

STOLICHNAYA (5t»<tch waf 80 arxt 100 Drool, distiietl from gran lmjxrt«dbyMor>s«urHefV)WnesLU.NewVork.N Y The Onl v VOdkci imported ffOm RuSSid. 






SPRUCING UP AN OLD 




SFEECVW 


/?ebu//d/ng ihe Brickyard is a game that 
any number can play and the result is 
a grander future back home in Indiana 



m 
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The ploce is a lovable ontique 
that, most folks agree, needs a 
foce-lift, and one of the more 
popular parlor pastimes at this 
time of year is how one would 
change Indy, if it were possible. 
As in all such activities, money 
is no object. The model Speed- 
way at left, costly beyond any- 
body’s reoch, is the end result 
of the gome os played by a pon- 
el of experts, consolidating 
their suggestions into a single 
dream Indy. All agreed on sev- 
eral items-, infield obstructions 
are out, parking hos been 
moved underground and the in- 
field itself is lowered consider- 
obly and terraced. A figure- 
eight monorail would whisk fans 
from lower levels to the stonds. 
Both track loronge) and stands 
are covered with clear plastic 
to permit all-weather racing. 
Gasoline Alley has been incor- 
porated into the pits (the yel- 
low box inside the track!, and 
the pit road (light blue) hos 
been stretched for safer entry 
and exit. Doytona-type high 
banking has been instolled at the 
corners (dark red) to handle 
stock-car racing. From these 
points, the experts take off on 
the pages that follow, detail- 
ing their individual proposols 
for bringing Indy up to dote. 
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SPEEDWAY 


TO START OUT DIG IN 

by GWILYM S. BROWN 


Closer view of the No. 1 Turn 
shows the extended pit exit de- 
signed for safer troffic flow 
running just below bonks espe- 
cially instolled to occommo- 
dote Grond Nationol stock cor 
roces. Under the plastic roof, 
private luxury suites loronge 
boxes) ore spotted along 
the top of the grondstonds. 


With overhanging roof end 
corner cut awoy, a look into 
No.2Turn reveols the terraced 
sunken infield, the yellow- 
roofed pit structure which in- 
corporates a relocated Gaso- 
line Alley, the main monorail 
stations atop the stands ond 
a proposed romped porking 
system behind grandstands. 


MODEl BY ASDUR TAKAKJIAN 


Andy Granuielli drove there, crashed 
there— and doggedly sponsored 35 los- 
ing cars before getting his first winner 
there. He says, with reverence. "I just 
love the whole aroma of the place," 

■‘Indy is the big league." says Parnelli 
Jones, who raced from 1961 to 1967. won 
the 500 in 1963 and now sponsors three 
Indy cars. "You would no sooner change 
the shape of the 
Speedway's 2*/^ 
miles than you 
would change the 
shape of a baseball 
diamond." 

Dan Gurney, 
builder of the 
American Eagle 
race cars, driver in 
nine Indy 500s. a 
crowd favorite 
who never won 
the Memorial Day 
classic, says. 

"Indy set the style 
for racing today." 

"Every major 
racing event, this 
500 included, 
should be a giant 
festival." says Bill 
France, longtime NASCAR kingpin 
whose Daytona and Talladega Interna- 
tional Speedways are among the most 
modern in the racing world. 

None of the four would tamper with 
Indy tradition, the so-called aroma that 
has made the race a part of the Amer- 
ican subconscious. Instead, the panelists 
proposed a redesigned Brickyard that 
emerges as a 21st-century Speedway built 
to oldtime size and scale. 

Before outlining their own visions, 
they agreed that a new Indy would start 
with a hole in the ground, something suit- 
ably crater-sized in the infield. At the bot- 
tom would go underground parking, as 
many levels as needed for the more than 
30.000 cars that now' crowd the infield. 
Running through the parking chamber 
in a figure-eight pattern, a monorail sys- 
tem would transport fans to the stands. 


Above the garage roof, the infield floor 
would still be about 150 feet below track 
level at its deepest point, sloping upward 
in graceful terraces, with landscaped 
paths, picnic sites and camping areas. 
The key benefit, in addition to the esthet- 
ics, would be the unobstructed view of- 
fered spectators from the stands and 
from the upper terraces inside the track. 

Race watchers 
could see the cars 
in action all the 
way around: on 
the inside, fans 
could look up 
comfortably, their 
view unimpeded 
by tall trees or 
structures. An in- 
field barrier system 
would protect 
spectators from 
runaway race cars 
attempting to get 
on the grass. 

Beyond such 
cosmetic touches, 
Bill France would 
insist on certain 
revenue-attracting 
measures: high- 
banked Daytona-type turns at the four 
corners so the Speedway could ofTer ma- 
jor stock-car and motorcycle racing: pos- 
sibly a road track snaking through the 
infield for sports car and Formula I 
events. Me also would shield campsites 
with suitable shrubbery "so they 
wouldn’t look honky-tonk from the 
stands." and install a low-level amuse- 
ment park off to one side, a la Le Mans, 
that could bring in money all year round. 
France's monorail would go further than 
the other panelists anticipate, circling 
high over the track and infield to offer 
overhead views of the race. Finally, he 
would put ramps at the rear of the main 
grandstands so fans could wheel in and 
park at their seating level. 

Cranatelli secs a future Indy of su- 
preme safety: he would move all fuel 
tanks underground, line both sides of the 
toniimifd 
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Dohandsomdy 
by your slides. 


The more you look at slides, the more the Kodak 
Carousel custom H projector is the one for you. Handsome 
on the outside, you don’t have to hide it away somewhere 
between shows. 

And when the show goes on, you get quiet dependability 
all the way. Quiet because it runs cool with a low-speed 
fan. Dependable because gravity drops each slide 
into place. So there’s no pushing. No pulling. Just one 
brilliant slide after another. 

Carousel custom H projectors come in a variety of 
handsome models, all with smoke-tinted dust covers. 

The 860H shown is priced from less than 
$255. Other Kodak hihh 
C arousel projectors 
from less than $70. 

Pnm Mbtact to ehongt hMmiiI neVca. 


custom H projectors. 


Kodak Camusd 



SPEEDWAY 

irjck vM(h lire-t,U>UMng materi.il trigi;eret,i 
upon impact, paint all ^va^^ even tl^e 
track surface - with "soine sort of rub- 
berized asbestos" and suspend tire ex- 
tinguishers over each pit. 

Ciurne>\ barrier walls would be cant- 
ed inward so that noeareoiild \aiilt into 
the stands or inlicld. He would make the 
w alls of an as-yet-undcseloped transpar- 
ent plastic so fans could see through them 
anti feel closer tti the action. 

Jtincs also depends on plastics of the 
future for his cantilevered transparent 
roof cosering both stands and track to 
permit .ili-wcalhcr racing. I ut'lher. he 
would line the track with compressed-atr 
jets whose blasts would dr> the surface 
in minutes. And for a final fillip, Ji^ncs 
foresees lemperafure-conlrol piping hid- 
den beneath the track surface to either 
cool or warm ii so that racing and tire 
testing could be run at precise temper- 
atures in winter or summer. 

.Ml the experts ssould redesign and 
sirctclt the pit area. rcliK'ating entry and 
exit roads for greater safely and in the 
shunic. old Gasoline Alley would be 
gone. The modern new garage area 
would reappear behind the pits, and 
could be roofed with transparent plastic 
so fails could look down on all the ac- 
tion inside. 

And among those looking on. Ciiirncy 
suggests, might be students of racing .is 
a science. His fondest liuly dream ensi- 
sions a college research center on the 
spot, .1 sort of Indy Tech, where experts 
could study fuels, engineering and auto- 
motive s.ifet> in action. “The timeworn 
defense of auto racing has always been 
that it improves the brood." he says. “But 
this laboratory could lend new truth to 
that claim." 

There are several other touches to to- 
morrow ’s Indy: since there is no rule that 
a track must be black, the experts pro- 
pose colors say orange straightaways 
blending into darker reds for corners and 
banked turns, perhaps a bhie pit road 
all the belter li'r drivers to fiKus on. 

Admittedly, the entire plan would be 
easier to realize if one were to abandon 
Indy, find a new site someplace, dig a hole 
and start over. Never. Creative dreaming 
dboui redesigning Indy is line, but one 
would never move the old pl.iec. I or one 
thing il might mean the p.inclists would 
have to ctmipose a new ihcme song to 
replace Rtnk Hotm- Anain in Imluina- 
.And that would be carrying renovation 
loo far. tND 
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“I don’t drive the car for the prestige. 
I drive it for my own feelings 
of satisfaction!’ Robert On; D.O. 



Dr. Robert C. Orr. osteopathic physician and 
surgeon in Detroit, Michigan, talks about 
how he feels about cars in general and 
Cadillacs in particular. I le presently owns a 
FleetW(X)d Brougham. 

"i like a big car. I like the style (jf the 
I'leetwood. I’ve had friends of mine who had 
Cadillacs mention that they are good riding 
cars, and I find this to be true. I believe in 
buying a big, subsianliid car that also has 
weight to it, because, on a trip I want to be 
in a car I feel comfortable in. 

‘Tve had some long distance rides with 
the car and it’s very satisfactory. I’ve been 
down to Florida with it, with the whole 
family in the car, and I couldn’t expect a 
nicer trip. 


“I don’t drive the car for the prestige. I 
drive it for my own feelings of satisfaction. 
And there’s another big factor, and that is I 
feel that a Cadillac is worth the price. To 
figure it out statistically, I'm in the car 
between 12 and 15'^,' of my waking hours. 
And my feeling is that I want to drive a 
comfortable car.” 

On the question of age, he said, ‘‘I see no 
differentiation between a young person or an 
older person driving a Cadillac— whether it’s 
a Fleetwood Brougham or an Eldorado.” 
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T here are limes when Dominick J. Pi- 
rone of Yonkers. N.Y., a biologist, 
striped-bass fisherman and avidconser- 
sutionist, goes lo sleep wishing he could 
be governor. For jusi a week. Governor! 
In San Bruno. Calif.. Larry Green, a writ- 
er. striped-bass fisherman and avid con- 
servationist. would lovo to be governor. 
By God. he would set things right! From 
one end of ilje U.S. to the other, con- 
servationists. fed up w iih w hat they con- 
sider political hot air, go around day- 
dreaniing of what they would do if they 
were governor. 

Except for one; Francis W. Sargent of 


MAVERICK 
HEAD 
OF AN ODL 
STATE 


A different drum rolls for the 
people of Massachusetts; Francis 
Sargent hears it loud and clear 

by KOBERT H. BOYLE 


Dover. Mass., a sporting-goods store 
owner, former charter-boat skipper, 
striped-bass fisherman and avid conser- 
vationist. He the governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

.A Republican in a state that is not only 
heavil> Democratic but Kennedy coun- 
try, Sargent became involved in public 
life by happenstance some 30 years ago 
when he led a fight against the illegal net- 
ting of striped bass. Two other gover- 
nors, Tom McCall of Oregon and Dan 
Evans of Washington, also have excel- 
lent credentials as conservationists, but 
Sargent is the only stale executive who 
ascended to otiicc through the ranks of 
the llsh-and-game bureaucracy. C ertain- 
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ly no ol her governor ever has led the tech- 
nical discussions of a North American 
Wildlife Conference on such abstruse 
matters as "Croundfish Slocks of the 
W'esiern North Atlantic” and “Growth 
Rates in Alaskan Beaver,” or has been 
cited by name, with thanks, in such an 
esteemed scientific work as Bigelow and 
Schroeder's Fishes of the dull at Maine. 
And has any other governor given surf- 
casting exhibitions'’ 

So what is it like to be a conservation- 
ist governor. Walter Miiiy fulfilled? Can 
you do anything you want to do? Can 
you give striped buss the vote? W'oiild 
you rule marshes sacrosanct? What stand 
do you take on gun legislation? Or land 
use? W'hat arc the pressures of the of- 
fice? Do you abandon your old friends 
aseco-freaks? Inbrief, what can you real- 
ly accomplish in this particular area? 

"As a governor, you're not a dicta- 
tor. " says Sargcnl. m ho has now been in 
office five years. "You have to be able 
to persuade the people. One of the prob- 
lems is gelling loo far out in front of pub- 
ire opinion." One night in Kebruary 
1970. Sargent did gel out in front of pub- 
lic opinion. He went on statewide tele- 
vision to announce. "I have decided to 
reverse the transportation policy of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusctis. . . . 
[Our] plan will be based on . . . not n7n-;v 
anexpressway should be built, but wheth- 
er it should be built at all." With that, 
viriiially all superhighway construction 
in the Boston area stopped, and SHOO mil- 
lion in federal aid was diverted from 
highways to mass transit. More than 
SKX) million had been spent on a huge 
stretch of eight-lane Interstate 9.' into 
Boston when Sargcni blew the whKtle. 
but for all the screams of fiscal fiasco and 
the derisive nickname of "The Road 
7 hat Goes Nowhere.” Siirgcnt refused to 
let 1-9.^ be completed. Similarly, he pre- 
vented construction of Inicrsiaie 95 into 
the city because it would cross Kowl 
•Meadow Reservation, a section of park 
land- "It's pan of the livability of 
New Hngland." says Sargent of the area, 
"and it's part of the reason why people 
who come from Los Angeles, to use u 
horrible example, are intrigued by the 
Boston area." 

On the highway issue. Sargent might 
seem to be just another clever pol who 


guessed right about public opinion - Bay 
Slaters quickly accepted his abrupt pol- 
icy reversal— but that decision has been 
only one of a number that have caused a 
stir. He told the Boston Port Aiithorily 
that if it went ahead with expansion of 
Logan International Airport, he would 
abolish the authority. That body, hith- 
erto untouchable, sharply reduced its 
expansion plans. He took on the insur- 
ance industry by signing the first no-fault 
auto legislation in the country. A chief 
executive who knows how to get max- 
imum mileage out of an issue, he went 
on TV to sign the bill when insurance 
coiii|)uiiies hinted liiey would not write 
any more policies in the state. Sargent 
told viewers. "And now the crisis is upon 
us ... 1 will not succumb to threats. I 
will not be blackmailed by an industry 
that has lived well and protitably in Mas- 
sachusetts." If Sargent relics heavily on 
TV — he scents jo he on j-s much as re- 
runs of / Love Liny — it is because he pro- 
jects so well. He is tall and lean with boy- 
ish (for a man of 59) good looks and 
wears a gold fishhook tic clip to com- 
plete the ouldoorsy picture: a political 
rival has called him "the Marlboro 
Man." 

With "Siirge in charge”— one of 
his electioneering slogans - hubbubs 
abound in the Hub. He has proposed 
eliminating 2.(H)0 slate jobs and 150 
boards and commissions, and slutling the 
remainder into 10 agencies in a cabinet- 
style government. This has not set well 
with many of his supporters, including 
hunters and fishermen who fear that the 
I'ish and Game Board will be lost in the 
new Executive Office of Environmental 
Alfairs. In their minds the department is 
full of do-gooders who wouldn't know a 
dry fly from a partridge. 

.So Erancis Sargent is not just any oth- 
er governor, and Massachusetts is not. 
in his words, "just any state. " Sargent 
likes to quote Daniel Webster: "Massa- 
chusetts . . . there she is." l-'rom the Pil- 
grim Lathers and the shot heard round 
the world near Lexington to the think- 
ers at Harvard and the dynasty of the 
Celtics. Massachusetts has meant some 
grand and odd things. Massachusetts was 
the only state to vote against Richard 
Nixon in 197?. "Don't Blame Me - I'm 
Krom Mass." say the bumper slickers. 


Under Sargent's urging, the legislature 
once declared the V'ielnam war uncon- 
stitutional. and has extended the com- 
monwealth's jurisdiction over the Atlan- 
tic Ocean ?00 miles out to sea, in essence 
telling the Soviet fishing fleet to go home. 
While unquestionably a popular stand, 
especially among fishermen, it is totally 
unenforceable in international law. 

Not long ago the Los Anaetes Times 
dispatched Staff Writer Robert A. Jones 
to Massachusetts to find out the reasons 
for the eccentric ways of the common- 
wealth. Jones duly reported that Massa- 
chusetts is indeed "a peculiar stale with 
peculiar tastes. " and ihai "just as Pies- 
idenl Nixon has accomplished political 
detente with Russia and China through 
diplomatic overtures that may have been 
denied a Democratic President, so Sar- 
gcnl has introduced reforms that arc ac- 
cepted in part because they come from 
so unexpccJcd a source." Sargcni. \ery 
pleased by the story, says he enjoys be- 
ing "a maverick governor of a maverick 
state.” 

In a way. it is surprising that Sargent 
has climbed to the top of the political 
pile in Massachusetts, not only because 
he IS a Republican but bevause he is a 
Boston Brahmin. In the rough-and-tum- 
ble world of Massachu'-eits politics, 
dominated by Italians and Irish. Brah- 
mins arc regarded as singularly ill- 
equipped. But Sargent has the knack of 
sizing up a situation and turning it to ad- 
vantage. W hen it comes to handshaking, 
he makes Nelson Rockefeller look like a 
vvithcred recluse. In private conversation 
he can suddenly start performing a mul- 
ticharacter skit in the manner of Jona- 
than Winters to describe, say, his meet- 
ings with rural rod-and-gun clubs in the 
distant days when he was Director of Ma- 
rine f isheries, ("Jawge will be down in 
a minute when he's finished umpirin' the 
ladies' basketball up at the Grange.") 
One Slate House regular says, "I like the 
governor, but it's impossible to have a 
serious conversation with liim for 20 min- 
utes before he starts cracking jokes.” 

Natural history, hunting, fishing, ski- 
ing and mountain climbing have always 
been important to Sargent. His father 
died when he was three and his boyhood 
years were greatly inlluenced by his 
grandfather. George Lee. a former New 
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Hriijiland anuicur boxing and sculling 
champion who encouraged his lose of ihc 
ouidoors. Cieorgc Lee also indircctls af' 
fccied ihe political fortunes of liis grand- 
son bv marrying an I lulian lady. Hsa Bal- 
larini. whom he met while on a tour of 
Europe. Sargent, not at all unmindful of 
the importance of the ethnic vote in .Mav 
sachusclls. is quick to cite his grand- 
mother's origins while campaigning in 
certain neighborhoods. To the dismay of 
rivals, Sargent comes on smiling as a cer- 
tibed member of the Braintree l.odgc of 
the Sons of Italy. Indeed, when inducted 
into the Sons, he remarked, to a roar of 
appreciation. "My grandmother. Eva 
Ballanni. would have Siiid. 'I ranccsco. 

I expected you to bo a governor, but for 
you to Ivecome a member of the Brain- 
tree Lodge of the Sons of liaiy. I am 
thrilled.' ■■ 

Sargent prepared for college at Noble 
and Greenough. but passed up Harvard 
to study architecture at MIT, On a ski- 
ing weekend he met Jessie Lay. whom 
he married in 1938. Mrs. Sargent has 
been active in child care, mental health 
and urban housing, and she has just writ- 
ten a book. The (io\einor'.\ H i/e. The 
Sargents have two married daughters — 
Jay. who runs a riding stable, and Kay. a 
professional photographer and a son. 
Bill, who is A marine biologist, 

After graduating from Mil. Sargent 
worked for the architectural firm of C'oo- 
lidge Shepley BuUinch and .Abbott as a 
draftsman, leaving to work as a carpen- 
ter for a general contractor to learn the 
building trade. He then started his own 
firm named "vvould you believe it?" he 
asks Sargent & Sweeney, In 1942 he en- 
listed 111 the .‘\rmy. volunteered for the 
ski troops and rose from private to cap- 
tain while serving with the lOili Moun- 
tain Division in Italy, where he was twice 
wounded tind decorated. 

After the war Sargent found that life 
in the ski troops had contirmed his love 
of the outdoors, and he gave up archi- 
tecture K> settle m Orleans on t ape Cod 
to earn a liv ing "doing the things I loved 
doing, hunting and tishing." 

In the fall he worked as a duck guide, 
m the winter he lished c*>mmercially for 
lobster and halibut, and in the spring and 
summer he ran a charter bout, the Soii'- 
xeesier, out of Rock Harbor. He also 
started a sporting-goods store. theCioose 
Hummock Shop in Oilcans, now a son 
of min!-.^berc^ombie & f ilch. One of the 
shop’s early bestsellers was a goose de- 
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coy that Sargent carved out of cork in- 
sulation board and the float from a net. 

Chartering out of Rock Harbor in 
1946. Sargent began to hear stories about 
nciters illegally seining striped bass at 
night. He checked, found out the reports 
were true and started a crusade to have 
the abuse stopped. He was so successful 
that Governor Robert T, Bradford asked 
him to become the slate's Director of 
Marine I isherics. Sargent agreed to take 
ihcjobforacoupleof months in the win- 
ter of 1947. then wound up staying for 
10 years. 

( ommercial fishermen were upset by 
the appointment of a man they consid- 
ered an amateur and dilettante, but Sar- 
gent surprised them by shipping out with 
the Boston trawler fleet and working as 
one of the crew on the Grand Banks. He 
also devoted considerable time to speak- 
ing to rod-and-gun clubs, garden clubs. 
•Audubon groups and the like about the 
dangers of pollution. “I used to be kind 
of a voice in the wilderness, railing 
against pollution of imr tidal waters and 
marshes," he says. "Today if y ou're run- 
ning for sewer commissioner or tree com- 
missioner yoiTrc for the environment. 
Everybody is for the environment." 
Looking back on those days, Sargent 
says. "Some hunters and lishermen lis- 
tened. but others were more interested 
in how many trout you were going to 
slock in Round I’ond. even though a de- 
veloper might pollute the pond." 

Between 1959 and 1962 Sargent was 
in Washington as executive director ol 
the U.S. Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, and continued to 
stir up support for his latest crusade: es- 
tablishment of a Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore. -•Manned by the tasteless develop- 
ments. shopping centers, "leaning lowers 
of pir/a" and assorted "crud ‘ moving 
along the coast toward the Cape. Sargem 
was the only public figure in the state to 
back such a move. Despite opposition 
from sonic landowners and business in- 
terests, he urged the plan at meetings up 
and down the Cape, and in Washingion 
he enlisted the help of Senator John f . 
Kennedy. He had less success at the start 
with a fellow Republican. Senator l.ev- 
erell Sallonslall. who said. "How can I 
back the bill with the letters I get?" Sar- 
gent asked losce the letters, read through 
them, and pointed out to S.ilionsta1l that 
the writers mostly represented minority 
inieresis, Salionstall came around- The 
Cape Cod National Seashore, which eon- 
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Msis of 44.6(X) acres of land with 40 mile', 
of shoreline on the Great Beach and 10 
miles flanking Cape Cod Bay. came into 
being in August of 1961. 

.At the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. Sargent supervised 
a stair that issued many recommenda- 
tions. Some, such as the call for a Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation in the In- 
terior Department, were adopted. Oth- 
ers. like the pressing need for a national 
system of public beaches on the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
were buried in red tape. 

In 1961 Sargent declined an offer from 
President Kennedy to head the National 
Park Service and another from Governor 
Pat Brown to become California Direc- 
tor of Parks and Recreation, in order to 
return to Massachusetts. He had become 
friendly with Senator Gaylord Nelson, 
who said that he had won the governor- 
ship of Wisconsin and then his Senate 
seat by speaking out on conservation is- 
sues. Nelson, a Democrat, urged Sargent, 
a Republican, to do the same. 

Back home. Sargent campaigned on 
ihe Cape for nomination to the stale sen- 
ate. He lost because of lack of time and 
poor organization but kept his eye on 
elective office so "I could make things 
happen, rather than react to what was 
already done.” Losing in the primary was 
a blessing in disguise. When he next ran 
it was for the post of lieutenant gover- 
nor and he won. That pul him in line to 
succeed to the governorship when John 
Voipe resigned in 1969 to become Sec- 
retary of Transportation in the Nixon 
Cabinet. 

As lieutenant governor. Sargent seized 
whatever opportunities came his way to 
speak out on sensitive issues. When the 
National Rifle Association held its con- 
vention in Boston, he was asked to de- 
liver the greetings of the commonwealth. 
He did more than that. He told the NRA 
he was for gun control, and that he had 
as much right as anyone in the NR.A to 
speak out because I ) he had handled fire- 
arms since he was a boy. 2) he had had 
the job of licensing every hunter in the 
state. 3) he owned a sporting-goods store 
that sold guns, and 4) he not only had 
served in the Army but had been on the 
rifle demonstration team at fort Ben- 
ning. Sargent has since added to gun- 
control measures in Massachusetts. Prior 
to his election as lieutenant governor, any 
buyer of a hand gun had to be licensed 
by the local police chief. Now the law 


requires that the owner of any firearm 
has to register and obtain an identifica- 
tion card from the stale police. 

As governor. Sargent has unleashed a 
blizzard of legislation upon the general 
court, much of it involving conservation 
or the environment — "the most of any 
administration in the history of the 
state." he says. This legislation, at the 
heart of Sargent’s program, is based on 
several themes that he keeps repeating. 
They arc that Massachusetts- and the 
rest of the country is in a mess because 
Americans have made "hogs" of them- 
selves in consuming resources. To clean 
up the mess, "the ecological approach 
must be adopted as the fundamental 
premise for all public decision making." 
However-- and here is where Sargent 
parts company with some environmen- 
talists — "This docs not mean a perspec- 
tive only to preserving nature." The eco- 
logical approach must include economic 
considerations, "the material as well as 
. . . natural environment." Sargent is op- 
posed to "cithcr/or" solutions proposed 
by industrialists or conservationists, but 
prefers to merge, where possible, the best 
thinking of both camps. "This is not the 
easy way of taking sides." he says. "It is 
the diflicult business of balancing legit- 
imate needs." 

In line with this, he believes, not only 
must government hear the views of both 
environmental and economic interests, 
but any decision making must be open to 
public participation. Sargent docs not 
want "damaging clashes" on potentially 
controversial programs, such as power- 
plant siting and public housing. He does 
not want polarization of differing inter- 
ests. He wants the issues sorted out. 
weighed, assessed and judgment ren- 
dered "before conflict occurs." 

In reaching any decision, Sargent be- 
lieves there must be "a higher priority 
on long-term values than on short-term 
gains." As he told the 1972 National 
Governors' Conference. "The public in- 
terest changes over lime, yet we are plan- 
ning for tomorrow's society. There is not 
yet an etlicient method of forecasting hu- 
man events and needs. So our decisions 
today must maximize options for the fu- 
ture. I am a practicing politician. I rec- 
ognize the immediate hazards of such a 
policy. We arc held responsible by an 
electorate for short periods of time. One 
term. Two terms a matter of years. Yet 
we are required to reach decisions which 
affect generations. ... I face such sit- 


uations now in my state. . . . We must 
face the possible exploitation of oil and 
gas resources in traditional fishing 
gounds off the New England coast. We 
must reconcile the growing conflict be- 
tween environment and energy w iihin my 
slate." 

With those prospects in mind. Sargent 
has called for an ecological inventory of 
the stale, a land-use program with em- 
phasis on Martha's Vineyard, and has 
promulgated an Environmental Bill of 
Rights. The state is spending more than 
S350 million on waicr-pollution-abate- 
ment programs, with the Charles River 
and Boston Harbor scheduled as targets 
for major cleanups. Sargent has singled 
out the Charles for special attention be- 
cause it flows through the heart of urban 
Massachusetts. Toavoid having the proj- 
ect "bog down in the quagmire of bu- 
reaucracy." he has appointed a director 
of the Charles River Program who must 
demonstrate performance. One of the 
key points of the program is to rehabil- 
itate and preserve the natural wetlands 
in the river valley so they can serve as 
water storage areas, thus eliminating the 
need for construction of dams and res- 
ervoirs. Sargent has pushed for the pres- 
ervation of all inland marshes; while he 
was Commissioner of Natural Resourc- 
es. his department prepared legislation, 
since adopted, to save coastal salt marsh- 
es from commercial development. 

To make sure that the aniipollution 
measures arc obeyed. Sargent pushed 
through a bill granting any 10 citizens, 
joined together, the right to bring suit 
against polluters. In 1972 he also signed 
a bill giving 10 citizens the right to sue 
the state or any of its political subdivi- 
sions for environmental damage. "If we 
are serious about the principle that a cit- 
izen has the right to bring suit for the pur- 
pose of protecting our environment." 
Sargent said, "there is no reason that a 
state agency, department or authority 
should be exempt from its provisions." 

Is the electorate happy with Surge in 
charge'.' A majority would seem to be. but 
he comes up for reelect ion in November, 
and then everyone will know for sure. 
••Xiid what about the conservationists or 
environmentalists'.' Some old-line rod- 
and-gun club members arc annoyed 
about the gun legislation, and they arc 
testy about the Lish and Game depart- 
ment being taken over by Environmental 
Affairs, headed by Dr. Charles H. W. 
Foster, whom Sargent esteems. A profes- 
runnnurd 
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sional coiiscrsiitionisl. I oslor i>iK'c head- 
ed The Nature C onservanc\. and his pc* - 
formance in that job did noi endear him 
lo many ouldoitrsincn. One who regards 
hosier w at ily is Boh Pond of Stmt h .Altlc- 
horo. manufacturer of the Atom plug 
and other saltwater lures, and leading 
spirit behind Thv Ouutoor McxsofU'. a 
spt>rismcn‘s monthly newspaper. Pond, 
wlio sells many plugs lo Sargent's CJoose 
IliimnuKk Shop. sa>s. "Watch out for 
foster he'll steal sour britches off." An 
esireme consersationist says, "rosier 
believes in compromise, and nature will 
not alloss compromise." 

Sargent, aware of the grumbbng. says. 
"Hank foster has his Ph.D.. but he 
hasn’t gone to all the meetings with the 
guys in the red suspenders the way I did. 
Today you can't go far enough lo please 
the more violent members of. say. the Si- 
erra Club and appeal to the hunters and 
(ishernicn and the bird watchers at the 
same lime that you guide developers. H 
you're going to lisien to the shrillest voic- 
es in the conservation area, you'd never 
gel anything huili. The lish and game 
people hale the bird watchers, and the 
bird watchers ihmk I osier's no good be- 
cause he hasn't turned di>wn every sin- 
gle proposed huikimg project. I osier is 
in the position of having to compromise. 
Yes. you have lo compromise, but com- 
promise has become a dirty word." 

Docs this mean that Sargent has 
changed from a conservalionisl lo a pi>l- 
ilician'.’ Tliat the pressures of being gt>v- 
ernor arc too much? l hai u Dom Pirone 
or a Larry Circen should no longer 
dream? No. not really. acc»>rdlng to 
f rank Woollier of Shrewsbury. I he es- 
sence of the Yankee sportsman, a con- 
servationist and a kind of commonsense 
Dutch uncle. \\'oolnei' edits TlwSali II a- 
hr Sporixniaii and is the author of a num- 
her of books on the outdoors, including 
a nuich-admircd collection of essays. \t\ 
\{'ii i.iif’laiiil. 

■fve known frank Sargent for a long 
time." V\ oolner says. "I don't agree with 
him on everything. I think he’swrongon 
gun Icgislatiorv." Pause. "But he is a gvu'd 
man for the environment. Me under- 
stands. 

"I hey ail change when they become 
politicians. We used to hum together. I 
remember w hen he'd show up in the ear- 
ly morning, fire off his shotgun right K’- 
neath my bedroom window and yell. 'Ciei 
up you la/y bum!' You know, frank 
diwsn'l do that anymore.” 6 no 
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Why do 
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air straight and trrie. When you hit a tlrin-cover ball, it flattens out 
slightly and clings to the clubface. d’his little delay nrakes it spin rapidly 
as it flies off the clubface. dhe ball goes fart her- — and gets the action it 
ireeds to stop where you wairt it to. 

A hard-cover' or' solid ball, otr the other- hand, sinrply pojrs off the 
clubface. It ne\'er' gets eirough spin on it to give you nraxiirriun distance 
and control. 

Titleist’s thin balata cover, plus Titleist’s unique wound coiistiuc- 
tkrn, gives you the s]recial click and feel that golfer's have loirg associated 
vhth Titleist. It irroducesthe 
extra yards that put money 
in a pr'o’s pocket. It delivers 
the perfect back spin that 
stops the ball right at the pin. 

'Ihat’s why the nrost 
played ball in the history of 
golf is a ball that cuts- t he 
regular Tit leist. And that's 
w’hy nror'e golfers thair ever' 

Irefoi'e are playing it . _ 
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* You've heard of Hammerin' 
Hank, but Willie really wields 
one. The Pirates’ big Willie Slar- 
gell has taken to using a sledge- 
hammer as a weighted bat while 
waiting his turn to hit. Stargell 
again proved himself a big man 
this month when he received the 
Roberto Clemente Humanitari- 
an Award for his fund-raising 
activities for sickle cell anemia 
research and his service to base- 
ball. Said Willie, "I would be 
willing to trade any award to see 
a suffering child know that 
there's a cure coming." 

The cracked plastic trophy for 
the grossest 18-holc score in a 
Pittsburg (Calif.) Golf & Coun- 
try Club tournament had to go to 
Frank Lombardo. You could un- 
derstand how Lombardo might 
.shoot a 1 54. since it was the first 
round ofgolfhc ever played. But 
after scoring a hole in one on his 
Isi hole? 

♦ British tennis huffs had seen 
little of Model .\ngela Jay, but 
they saw a lot of her at a pre- 
tournament fashion show for the 
Cumberland Open. Her outfit, 
called the Brief 'n Blouse and de- 




signed by Slazcngcrs, is supposed 
to "give tennis the swimsuit 
look" and. presumably, put 
more zip in the game. Although 
the stretch nylon bodysuit is not 
quite skintight, votes will now be 
taken as to whether Angela looks 
swimming in it. 

Recently a mystery car had been 
appearing in the parking lot of 
the Miami Stadium, springtime 
home of the Baltimore Orioles, 
a lot reserved for newspapermen 
covering their games. Investiga- 
tion disclosed that the car be- 
longed to ."Vlike C ucllar. Asked 
how he got the choice location, 
the southpaw pitcher said. "It’s 
my spot. It had my name on the 
wall.'’ An official cheeked and 
discovered that the sign that 
Mike was referring to read this 
wayiThcCubanStar. "Whoelsc 
i< Cuban star on this club?" 
Cuellar asked. You suppose he 
really had to be told The Cuhan 
5t<7r also happens to be the name 
of a Miami newspaper? 

Here’s some relief for men tired 
of women-in-sports stories. A 
Montana State coed with the 
suitable name of Robin Ijiwycr 
started workouts for the MSU 
football team this month and 
went through the same condi- 
tioning drills as the men. "1 did 
it to show the men that not all 
women are so fragile you can’t 
touch them without them falling 
apart," Miss Lawyer said. How- 


ever, after two days of non-con- 
tact work the walk-on candidate 
walked off. She said she didn't 
enjoy the 37 different workouts 
per practice — particularly the 
running up 10 flights of stairs 
routine. "The drills leave you 
with muscles that arc screaming 
'Help me.' " she noted. "I felt I 
had been beaten like a step- 
child. ” But she said her pride was 
not bruised, and she only regret- 
ted not having stayed long 
enough to try on shoulder pads. 
Said MSU Coach Sonny Hol- 
land, who had professed himself 
willing to give her a spot on the 
team. "1 suspect that when con- 
tact was introduced, all the rest 
of the fun would have gone out 
of it.” 

Kitten Hayward, the Philadel- 
phia middleweight, has linally 
admitted that he once knocked 
out a horse. It happened a cou- 
ple of years ago when Hayward 
was putting Darlin', his part-pal- 
omino, through its paces before 
several admiring women. "The 
horse was acting up and spoil- 
ing Kitten's show," says Lcn 
Brady, a friend of Hayward's. 
“Kitten got so mad he hauled off 
and hit the horse a right-hand 
shot on the head. Believe it or 
not, the horse just buckled and 
dropped to its knees." 

‘'Actually, Darlin' only 
dropped to one knee," Hay ward 
says. "But 1 had to sell her after 
that. How would it have looked 


if people knew 1 owned a horse 
that couldn't take a punchT' 

If Memphis is successful in its 
bid for a National FiKstball 
League franchise, the name of 
the team might be either the 
Shafts or the Hound Dogs. Isaac 
Mayes and Elvis Presley, two of 
the city’s leading citizens, have 
both expressed interest in own- 
ing a piece of the franchise. Ap- 
propriate cheers should be obv i- 
ous— "Elevator, elevator, give 
them the shaft," and "Don’t 
kick my dog around.” 

Cesar Cedeno, the Houston As- 
tros' spectacular ccnterlicldcr, is 
a Saturday morning TV cartoon 
fan with a special love. "No mat- 
ter what (own we arc in I have 
to get up at 7 a.m. to w atch Bugs 
Bunny." Cesarsays. "I wonder, 
at my age, if maybe my mind is 
behind me. I do go back to sleep 
at 7:30. but I never miss Bugs, 1 
love it when he says, 'What’s up. 
Doe?’ " The Astros have got to 
stop feeding their hitlers carrots 
to improve their eyesight. 

Because Evangelist Bob Harring- 
ton had rented San Antonio’s 
Convention Center Arena earli- 
er. the Spurs and Pacers had to 
share the arena with him for the 
sixth game of their ABA play- 
off. It was a preacher’s dream. 
Harrington delivered a lO-min- 
utc sermon at halftime and kept 
part of the basketball crowd for 
his crusade at which he an- 
nounced "the clock is running 
out in the game of life." 

Pedro Wbirmiller of Beardstow n. 
111. is a determined golfer. While 
' playing a recent round, his big 
toe began to hurt. He completed 
the 18 holes before removing his 
shoe to find the source of the 
pain, a discarded razor blade 
that had penetrated the sole. 
Thirteen stitches were needed to 
close the wound. Well, here is 
: one golfer who wasn’t crying 
I Wolfmiller. 
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MG. First on the scene. 
And still one jump ahead. 



Bsfora MG. thert wasn't much of a 
sports ear scane in America. 

But from the moment the first 
MO-TC touched these shores in 1947 
the picture changed. So much so that 
MG has almost become an American 
synonym for sports car. 

Today's MQB is the 8CCA National 
Champion in E Production for the third 
year In a row. With that kind of track 
record, you can see why MGB is what 
great sports car motoring is ail about 
MGB is trim, taut and agile. 

The four-speed gearbox puts your 
reflexes in touch with the 1798 c.c. 
engine. That's a 4-cylindor powmplant 


that's as economical as It is lively. 

The rack and pinion steering, the 
race-seasoned suspension and the 
front dieo brakes combine to give you 
precise, sure-footed handling and stop- 
ping— the kind of response that turns 
driving pressure into driving pleasure. 

You'll experience it most where 
the roads still touch the edges of na- 
ture and the air is scented with the 
sweet smells of earth. 

But make no mistake, the MGB is 
just as much at home on a six-lane ex- 
pressway as it is on two-lane blacktop. 

The MGB is complete with full 
sports car instrumentation, including 


(800) 322-4400. Calls are toll 
free. 

MG. The sports car America 
loved first 

SSiriSN LEVLANO MOTORS INC. l.eONIA. N.J.S7S0S 


tachometer, trip odometer, and gauges 
for fuel, oil, water and battery. There 
are also reclining bucket seats, 
wrapped steering wheel, carpeting, oil 
cooler, mag-style wheels and rMiai- 
ply tires. 

So make the scene at your MG 
dealer and see why MO Is still one jump 
ahead. For his name and for Infor- 
mation about overseas delivery, call 







You're looking at the Zenith 
Allegro tuned port* It's part of an 
innovative speaker system designed to 
reproduce more faithfully the finest 
sound on your records and tapes. You 
see. vrith a lot of speakers (even air- 
suspension speakers), you never hear 
some of the deep, rich bass. It ^ts 
trapped inside the speaker cabinets. 
But this tuned port channels out more 
of that sound so you do hear it. (In fact, 
if you put your hand over the port. ^ 
can even feel it). 

In conjunction with this tuned 
port. Allegro has a specially-designed 
woofer which also produces solid 
middle-range sound. And with a horn- 
type tweeter to deliver the high notes, 
you end up hearing virtually the full 
range and all the exciting sound of 
the onginal perforTnar>ce. You also 
get a more efficient sound system In 


fact, other systems with comparable 
size air-suspensK>n speakers need 
twice the wattage to match Allegro's 
overall sound performance. 

But as remarkable as the Allegro 
speaker is. it's not the whole stcxy. 
There's equally good audio 
componentry behind it. Most 
important, a precision, solid-state 
tuner/amplifier specifically designed 
to work with the Allegro speakers. 

Finally. Allegro offers versatility 
AM. FM and 4-chanr>el matrix FM 
broadcasts. A 4-chanr>ei discrete 
6-track tape player A pHecision record 
changer that plays 4-chanr>el matrix 
records. Plus the ability to play (and 
greatly enhance) present forms of 
stereo. 

Zenith Allegro 4-channel. Once 
you hear it. you'll know how 4-channel 
sound should sound. 


I 


The surprising sound of Zenith'. 




^Ikrro 


The quality goes in before the name goes on* 




Check points from Jack Nicklaus 
about the Hathaway Golf Classic shirt. 

The machine washable Hathaway Golf Classic has earned its reputation out on the tour. By many, 
including Jack Nicklaus, it is considered the most professional golf shirt ever made. CHECK THE SLEEVES, 
they're full and free fora smooth, fluid swing. CHECK THE COMFORT: testimony to Hathaway's superior 
workmanship with nothing to chafe or bind. CHECK THE PERFORMANCE: 100% cotton lisle that absorbs and breathes 
(under stiff competition!). CHECK THE LABEL: the name Hathaway Golf Classic speaks 
with authority (it's the shirt Jack Nicklaus wears!). For the Hathaway Golf Classic 
Shop nearest you. write Hathaway House. Waterville, Maine 04901 . 
a division of Warnaco, Inc. 




BASEBALL Pat Putnam 


Looking for a place to play 

Kansas City had a problem in young Jim Wohiford, a fine hitter who could 
not field. Solution? He went back down to the minors and learned how 


W ticn Jim Wohiford hil .340 in spring 
training no one in Kansas City was 
taken by surprise. Shoot, the Royals 
knew he came armed with an aggressive 
major league bat. But the problem had 
been: What do you do with a minor 
league second baseman who can hit in 
the big leagues? Wohiford had a glove 
the Royals couldn't afford to use. 

"How about trying it in the outfield?” 
Manager Jack McKeon suggested to 
Wohiford last year, which would have 
meant going buck to school in the Amer- 
ican Association. "Or," McKcon added, 
"how would you like to stay up and be 
my designated hitter?" To most young 
players, the lure of any major league job 
would have been too overw helming to re- 
fuse. But not to Wohiford. 

"No, thanks," he said. "I think I'd 
rather be a complete ballplayer. I'll go 
back and learn to play the outfield.” The 
next day he was on his way to Omaha. 

For Wohiford it was his fourth posi- 
tion. his first away from the infield. The 
Royals had signed him in 1970 as a short- 
stop out of junior college, moved him to 
second after a year, gave him a brief 
trial at third and then moved him back 
to second. At best, he was mediocre. But 
he hil .308 at Billings. .303 at San Jose 
and then .291 and .309 at Omaha. The 
Royals knew they had to find a place 
somewhere for that bat. McKeon said he 
was the best natural hitter he had man- 
aged since Tony Oliva played for him in 
the Pacific Coast League in 1963. 

"It was frustrating." Wohiford said 
last Friday while wailing to see if a heavy 
rainstorm would wash out an afternoon 
game with the Twins at Minneapolis, 
which it did. "1 felt like I was a half of a 
ballplayer. I always believed I could hit 
well enough to make the major leagues, 
but I admit my fielding was shaky. I had 
vbions of myself as a utility player at the 
age of 22. and it was scary. I've always 
wanted to be the complete ballplayer. 
Then I found a home in left field." 

Wohiford began to put it together at 
Omaha last summer. He is a quiet, shy 23- 
year-old. 5' 10' and 175 pounds. Deter- 
mined to get back to Kansas City, he 
worked long hours at acquiring compe- 
tence as an outfielder. He once was 
clocked in 6.5 for 60 yards, so speed was 
no problem. His arm always had been 
strong. .All he had to do was lengthen 
his throws and maintain their accuracy. 

"At first I felt uncomfortable out 
there." he said, "but I never felt com- 


fortable playing the infield, cither. The 
hardest thing at first was getting used to 
turning my body away from the ball. I 
never had to do that before. And learn- 
ing to throw to the cutoff man quickly 
and accurately. Now the hardest thing is 
low line drives, w hether to try for u shoe- 
string catch or take them on the hop. You 
let one of those get past you and it's an 
inside-the-park homer." 

In the meantime his hitting became 
even better. He is a line-drive swinger, 
spraying to all fields, hitting the ball 
where it's pitched, and he has enough 
power to accumulate a modest number 
of home runs. 

"When I'm hitting. I don't care what 
the pitcher is throw ing," he said. "I just 
want them to get it somewhere over the 
plaie. I think I can hil ,300 for ihe Roy- 
als. I don't think much of hitters who 
say they'll hil only .270 or .280. After I 
hit .291 for Omaha I spent the whole win- 
ter teed off at myself. 

"1 look at major league pitching this 
way : the good pitchers arc real good, they 
are tough. But how' many arc there? Most 
of the guys I sec up here are the ones 1 
hit in the minors. And even the ones I 
haven't seen arc all the same: fastball, 
slider, fastball, slider. I still think that hit- 
ting in the minors is the toughest. You 
never know where the ball is going. It 
might be over the plate or it might be in 
your ribs." 

While developing as an outfielder last 
season. Wohiford forgot about his speed. 
In his first season at Billings he stole 32 
bases, but then he became Ia7y. he said. 
He did not work at it. He stole 18 the fol- 
lowing year. 20 in 1972 and then dropped 
off to only eight last season. 

"It's surprising what you can do on 
the bases if you just bust your butt." he 
said. "I've got to do more of that. After 
the first year I got the feeling I could go 
out and steal a base anytime I wanted. 
You can't. You have to think about steal- 
ing all the time or you lose it. And a man 
who doesn't use his speed to its fullest 


all the time is cheating himself and cheat- 
ing his team. Like bunting for base hits. 

I never did that much. But I'm working 
on it. Last year 1 hit .309 at Omaha with 
only two bunt hits. Only two! I figure if 1 
had added another eight or 10 I could 
have hit ,325." Wohiford got that ..309 
at Omaha between return trips to Kan- 
sas City. The Royals first called him up 
on May 8. but he did not hil well and went 
back down in July. Then he was recalled 
in September and hil .302. In his last sev- 
en games, playing left field, he had 10 
hits in 23 at bats. That convinced Mc- 
Kcon. Last winter the Royals traded 
away Lou Piniella. their regular Icftfield- 
er. The press howled. One reporter flatly 
predicted that Wohiford would not be 
good enough to replace Piniella. and 
Wohiford kepi ihe clipping pasted to his 
refrigerator door all winter. "They still 
think of me as a shaky second baseman." 
he said primly. 

During spring training Wohiford 
quickly proved he could play the outfield, 
and improved every day. "I’m no Joe 
Rudi." he said, "but I'm working at it." 
On Opening Day against Minnesota he 
made a leaping backhanded catch to take 
an extra-base hit away from Harmon K il- 
Icbrcw. and after four games he was hit- 
ting .438. Suddenly ever> one. except per- 
haps Killebrcw. was happy that Wohi- 
ford was in left field. 

McKeon surely was happy. "What's 
all the fuss?” he said. "It's the same 
Wohiford we saw at the end of last year. 
1 knew then he'd make it." 


THE WEEK 

by JOE JARES 


Ml \A/PQT brancisco Ouitield- 
liL VVCOl er Bobby Bonds was off 
to a poor start so he spent most of a day off 
studying hints of himself at the plate. Last 
week his batlingascragc rose 200 points. The 
rest of the Giants did not need visual aids. 
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Titleist.The biggest 



Nobody's perfect If you're a 3-handicap golfer, for in- 
stance, you hit your iron shots perlectly only about 4 1 % of 
the time. If you're a 14-handicap golfer, you h't your irons 
right on the money only 21% of the time. 


But there's hope. The illustration below shows how 
Acushnet designed a club that forgives your less than per- ^ 
feet swing, IfstheTitleist iron-theclub that revolutionized 
golf club design. * 

Now you can miss the sweet spot. Note, in the small photo 
below, how two heavy tungsten inserts have been precisely 
positioned away from the sweet spot. The large photo 
shows howgreally this increases the effective hitting area. 

Even if you mis-hit a shot low on the heel or high towards 
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iweet spot in golf. 



When the ball is mis-hit m the gray area. Acushnet's Titleist 
still delivers a good shot. You get 90°o effectiveness. Outside 
the gray area, you get up to 80 '^'q effectiveness . No other iron 
^ gives you so good a shot so far from the sweet spot. 

ThafsTitleistcorrectiveaction.’ 


'Palenl pcndmq 


the toe (. the kind of shots that formerly i nspi red some of the 
most colorful language on the fairways) , you now wil I get a 
full 80% of the distance and accuracy that you would get 
from a perfect hit. 

Titleist beats all other heel and toe clubs. Recently 
Acushnet's Titleist irons were tested against four com pet - 
tors: PGA (Ryder Cup II). Wilson 1200. Lynx, and Spaldmg 
Top-Flite. All these Clubs claim heel and toeperformance. 


But when #3 irons were tested with the mechanical golfer, 
Titleist irons out-performed them by far When the ball was 
hit a full inch otf the centroid isweet spot), the T itleist iron 
sent the ball a full six yards farther than the nearest com- 
petitor. Twelve yards farther tnan the worst of the competi- 
tors. That could bethe difference between the middle of 
the pond and the fringe of the green. 

Make your own test. Ask your pro to let you hit a tew balls 
with a Titleist iron. Then hit some of the other new dubs, 
even the higher priced ones. You'll see why Titieisl tors 
have become the number one selling clubs m golf. ^ 

ACUSHNETGOLF EQUIPMENT vj 

So'tl riit„ j ;!' D'o i'-ap*. only 



BASEBALk conunurJ 


They heat Hoiistoti three straight and Ciney 
two out of three before losing to San Diego 
on a bad-hop grounder that opened the gate 
for two rurvs. The mueh-maligned Giant 
pitching stair UK>kcd gmid: Mike Caldwell, 
acquired frt>nt the Padres for Willie McCos- 
ey. won two; Tont Bradley beat Houston in 
the opener; and John l>'Acquisto went six 
strong innings. Still, the Giants always Iwk 
like giants before June, when summer shrink- 
age usually sets in. 

The IXsdgcrs also broke quickly from the 
gale. When Second Baseman Dasc Lopes 
was hurl he was replaced for four games by 
l.ee l.dcy, who hit scored li\e runs and 
drove in two. After going 2 for 4 on FTiday 
night, l.ucy was back on the bench Saturday 
as Lopes knocked in the lying and go-ahead 
runs in ah .4 win over the .Astros. Said Man- 
ager Waller Alston. “This team reminds me 
of my 1 955 club, which won its first 10 games 
.»nd 22 of the first 24." 

”1 expected them to start right out." said 
C'ineinnaii Manager Sparky Anderson of the 
two California teams, "but we have to stay 
close. I wouldn't want to be further than four 
games behind all year. There's so much bal- 
ance in our division it's tough to make up 
ground. " Outfielder Pete Rose revealed he 
had received feelers from the proposed 
World Baseball League. He might base to 
jump in self-defense. Already a villain in 
New York and Chicago, he was the target 
of obscenities, boos and even golf balls in 
Candlestick Park. 

Houston Manager Preston Gome/ was 
pleased with rookie Outfielder Greg Gross, 
21. 'The best leadolT man we've had in my 
two years with the .Astros." Gross has sev- 
en hits in his first nine at hats and was bat- 
ting .478 through Saturday. Larry Dierkci. 
who had only one victory last season and 
sulTcred arm and shoulder problems, w on his 
lOOih major league game, against the Padres. 
Atlanta crowds dropiwd hack to normal af- 
ter Henry Aaron broke Babe Ruth's record. 
Only 5.1 14 were on hand to sec him smack 
Ni‘, 71ft -his third hit and third homer. 

Hamburger ntagnaic Ray Kroc, new own- 
er of the Padres, got on the PA mike at the 
.San Diego home openerTuesday night while 
his team was being bitmbcd by the Astros 
and said, among other things. “I've never 
seen such stupid ballplaying m my life." He 
apologized the next day. 

SP 8-S LA e-3 CIN 4-4 
HOUS 4-4 ATL 4-S SO 1-7 

mL LnU I week and 6-1 for the 
season, was getting dividends from its otV- 
scason trades with the Red Sox. Reggie 
Smith delivered two game-winning hits, 
Lynn McGlothcn beat Piiishurgh and still 
another cx-Bosionito. John Curtis, looked 


good despite losing to New York. "I ihink 
we've got the best pitching sialT in the 
league," said JiK* Torre. “We have six start- 
ers better than the Met starters. They just 
don't have names like Scaver. Koosman and 
Matlack. Call 'em the No-Name Stall'." 

After losing three straight to the weath- 
erman. Montreal managed lo take hot bats 
to both Pittsburgh and Chicago. The I xpi's 
erupted for four runs in the I3lh inning lo 
beat the Pirates 12-8. Ron f'airly'v fifth career 
grand-slam home run highlighted a l.J-.J 
ronvp oscr the Cubs m a 3-1 week in which 
the {-Apos scored .U runs. Chicago has lots 
of new faces but is lucky that .35-ycar-old 
Billy Willi.iim and his bat arc still 
around. The oldest and highest-paid Cub. 
Williams had eight of the team's first Ift 
RHIs 

I he Mets were 2-2 for the week, low- 
lighled by pitching ace fom Seaver being 
knocked out of the box for the second time 
•ind by Rusty Slaub's slump (he had two 
hits in 20 at bats through Saturday). Phil- 
adelphia had a bad scare when a line drive 
hit Pilcher Steve Carlton on the right side 
of the neck in the third inning. “If it's u few 
inches more dead center and catches my 
windpipe," said Carlton, “it's all over. " He 
stayed in the game and pitched well, strik- 
ing out nine in six innings 

Pittsburgh was otf to a sorry 0-ft start. 
The Pirates led the Cards 4-2 Friday night, 
then gave up four unearned runs in the sev- 
enth inning lo lose 7-6. 

ST. L 6-t MONT 3-1 CHI 3-3 
NY 3-3 PHIL 2-3 PITT 0-6 

AL VVLOI try could not be blamed 
if he sang Back In the SuMk Again over 
the Anaheim Stadium P.A .system his .An- 
gels were off to a ripping start. They got Ift 
hits and embarrassed the fumbling While 
Sox Friday night 15 1, their fifth victory in 
six games. Muscular Oulficider Lee Stanton 
was the chief ripper. Through Saturday he 
had hit safely in every game he had played 
and was baiting .467. “I feel I'm swinging 
a lot better, more fluid." said Stanton. “Fm 
more confidem." 

Bad weather gave the Twins an extra off 
day and forced a game with Chicago to be 
called off with the score lied in the sixth 
inning. Owner Calvin Griffith wanted All- 
Star Second Baseman Rod Carew lo move 
tsx first base, but Carew and Manager Frank 
Quilici were against it. The A's. as usual, 
were off and running at the mouth. On 
the road, the pitchers complained that Man- 
ager Alvin Dark yanked them ti>o early. At 
home, the hitters did not like the slow turf. 
“If this grass was a little higher, wc could 
have an Lastcr-egg hunt." said Reggie Jack- 
son. Owner Charlie Finley could not keep 


mum amidst all ihi^. He had the lawn mowed 
and told Dark to use Deron Johnson instead 
of Vic Davalillo as the designated hitter in 
Kansas City. Dark dulil'ully complied and 
Johnson went 0 fiir 4. 

The big de.il in KC was Bruce Dal Can- 
ton's new knuckicball. which he used with 
splendid effect in relief against the Twins, 
And the Royals' Steve Bushy, who had a sad 
6-21 I R.A against the A's last yeai, beat them 
4 I Wednesday with a six-hillcr. Texas was 
still searching for another starting pitcher to 
go with Ferguson Jenkins ami Jim Bibbs, 
but the Rangers had slugging Jeff Burroughs, 
who hit a 420-fool grand-slammer against 
California. "Jelf ought to hit 45 or 50 hom- 
ers this season." said Man. iger Billy Marlin. 
Chicago star Wilbur Wood won his first 
game in three starts, against the Angels, but 
the W hite Sox liHiked weak in the pitching 
department. Dick Allen was hitiingonly .1 J8 
after skipping most of spring training. 

CAL S-3 MIN 3-2 KC 3-3 

OAK 3-3 TEX 3-4 CHI 1-S 


AL EAST 


iikec's rookie 
Shortstop Robin Yount 
was hiticss in his first four games, but on Fri- 
day night he got a single and Umpire Joe 
Brinkman siopised the game and presented 
him with the ball. .Saturday was even bcilei . 
Although Yount made an error against Bal- 
timore that allowed the Orioles to tic the 
score, he made up for it by hitting a homer 
in the bottom of the ninth to w in the game 
3 2. When visiting reporters went looking for 
young Yount, comics on the team directed 
them lo a 12-year-old clubhouse boy. 

Boston was rained or snowed out three 
times but had some warm spots, such as Ber- 
nic Carbo's first major league grand-slam 
homer, against Detroit, and Rick W ise's six- 
hit win over the ligers in his .American 
League debut. Baltimore was otf and run- 
ning like last ye.ir, stealing seven bases 
through Saturday. Lx-Cincinnaii Pitcher 
Ross Cirimsicy gave up runs by the tons dur- 
ing spring training, but he came close to 
pitching a shutout for the Orioles in his first 
American League start, beating Detroit 5 l. 

New York won its first four games, match- 
ing its best beginning since 1^45. Then came 
three straight losses, two to lowly Cleveland, 
which was 0-5 before the A ankces came lo 
town. The Indians' top pitcher. Gaylord 
Perry, was charged with throwing a spitter 
against the Yanks during the ojvening game 
at Shea Stadium. The Indians vigorously 
protested the calumny. “Gaylord has a good 
forkball. " argued Catcher Dave Duncan. 
Detroit had a dreary week but Joe Coleman 
shone, pitching a iwo-hit, 4 1 victory over 
New York. 

MIL 4-3 BOS 3-2 BALT 4-3 
NY 4-3 OET 3-S CLEV 3-S 
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The 

Great Experiment! 




Allstate invites you on 

a little excursion that could save you some money 
on your Homeowners Insurance. 


1. Next Saturday, 

when you’re going to Sears to 
buy some tools or something, slip 
your present homeowners 
insurance policy in 
your pocket. 

y 


you some moiie>; 


2.. i 

Drop it off at the Allstate booth at Sears, 
and go on about your shopping. While you’re 
gone, we’ll compare your homeowners policy 
with Allstate’s. 


3. When you return, 

you may be pleasantly 
surprised ! Maybe we can 
save you some money. That’s 
one reason why half of the 
people who buy Allstate Homeowners Insurance 
have switched to us from other companies. 


/Illstate 

■feuVe in good hands. 


Check us. _ 
Mavhe vve can save 






LACROSSE Joe Marshall 


Statesmen are big shots 


Foregoing traditional finesse in favor of the fast break and volume 
shooting, tiny Hobart is swamping opponents under a torrent of goals 


T Ik idea of Moburl College (enroll- 
menl l.(KX)) beating Sjraciise Uni- 
versity in anything other than Scrabble 
would appear to be ludicrous. \Mi>. I liv 
barlN very nickname, the Statesmen, 
suggests as much. The aims of the col- 
lege, to quote its catalog, are simply "to 
civili/e ... to liLimani/e ... to liberate 
intellectually," Well, last week on tiny 
Boswell f'ield, Hobart's lacrosse team 
civili/cd, humani/ed and intellectually 
liberated the Orangemen of Syracuse by 
the incredible score of 23- 1 . 

Not that Hobart is a newcomer to the 
game of lacrosse. The college has been 
playing ihe sport since isys and prior to 
this season had won over 58', of its 
games. In I972 the Statesmen won the 
United States intercollegiate l acrosse 
.AssiK'iation tournament, the first nation- 



GlceERT IS THE SPORT S TOP SCORER 


al championship held for small colleges. 
This year they arc 3-0. including a 28 .3 
rout of Clarkson that broke the Hobart 
scoring record, and arc once again a 
strong contender for the title. 

Hobart’s emineiKc In lacrosse is fur- 
ther proof that the I inger I akes region 
of central New \ ork state is beginning 
tt> rank with Baltimore and l ong Is- 
land as a hotbed of the sport. In I971 
Cornell, which is. of course, high above 
Cayuga's waters, won the NC.\A la- 
crosse title. Close by. on Seneca Lake 
in Geneva. N.\ .. Hobart was. as noted, 
thcsniall-collegechampiivn the ncvi year 
while nearby Cortland State won the 
same title last year. Now recruiters from 
the even more traditional Southern pow- 
ers arc beginning to scout the area's high 
schools for talent. 

I'or .37 seasons the lacrosse coach at 
Hobart was a legendary gentleman 
named Lrancis L. (Babe) Kraus, who 
won 208 games and is now m the La- 
crosse Hall of l-'ame. He was succeeded 
in I9ft7by Ruddy Beardmore. who stayed 
only one year before moving on to V ir- 
ginia and then to Maiyland. where last 
year he coached the Terrapins to the 
NCA.-V championship. Beardmore in 
turn was followed by the current coach. 
Jerry Schmidt, who seems determined to 
outdo both his predecessors. In seven 
years Schmidt's teams have won 75' , of 
their games and have yet to lose in their 
league, the Inde|vcndcnt College .Athletic 
Conference. 

Schmidt was an All-America attack- 
man at Johns Hopkins Univeisity in the 
early '60s (SI cover, .April 2.3, 1962 >. and 
at Hobart he has fostered a sty le of play 
that makes Baltimore traditionalists look 
askance. Lacrosse is generally divided 
into Northern and Southern styles of 
play .although the differences are rapidly 
merging. Southern lacrosse, epitomized 
by the play at Hopkins, emphasizes pol- 
ished stickwork, maneuvering for the 
percentage shot and conservative defense 
in which the defenseman primarily con- 


cerns himself with maintaining position 
between his opponent and the goal. The 
Northern brand of the game lacks the 
finesse of the Southern but makes up for 
it in aggressiveness and contact, with a 
lot of body checking similar to that in 
hockey. Without sacrificing stickwork 
Hobart has carried aggressiveness and 
contact to new extremes. 

I acrossc teams are composed of three 
attackmen, three midfielders, three de- 
fensemen and a goalie. Attackmen al- 
most always slay al their opponents' end 
of the field w hile the defensemen and the 
goalie remain at their end. Normally a 
game consists of three attackmen and 
three midlielders maneuvering tite ball 
for a score against three midfielders, 
three defensemen and the goalie. This is 
known as a settled situation. Hobart's 
frenetic style of play, on the other hand, 
might best be compared to that of a fasi- 
breukmg basketball team. It is built 
around creating unsettled situations 
anything less than the standard six-on- 
six for Statesmen's olTcnse. 

To accomplish his aims Schmidt has 
introduced a pressing, double-teaming 
defense designed to steal the ball. In a 
Johns Hopkins-V'irginia game two years 
ago Hopkins Attaekman Jack Thomas 
stood near the corner with the ball for 
five minutes and the Cavaliers politely let 
him be. At Hobart, players would have 
been after him like Doberman pinschers 
sicced on a burglar. Instead of merely try- 
ing to stay between their opjxvnent and 
the goal. Hobart defensemen constantly 
harass the opponent, double-teaming to 
get al the bail whenever possible. If it 
were as easy to pass a lacrosse ball un- 
der pressure from one stick to another 
as it is to diagram plays on paper, a dou- 
ble team would be an easy situation to 
beat, and m fact some of the goals scored 
off I lobarl look embarrassingly easy . As 
Schmidt concedes. “Basketball teams 
that press get a lot of layups .scored 
against them." But more often than not 
Hobart ends up witli the ball m an un- 
settled situation. And then what Schmidt 
calls his "well-legged kids" take off. 

Unless they have a man advantage, as 
in a four-on-ihrce. most teams slow the 
ball dow n and wait for their six-man of- 
fense to set up. Not so with Hobart, 
w here Schmidt urges his team to rush the 
net. "We made a rule." he says. “If a 
guy takes u shot, vve never criticize him. 
We never say 'bad shot.’ It's easier to 
score in a three-on-lhrec than in a six-on- 
eonuniifd 
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Toyota introduces the all-new *74 Corona, 
fow big car owners have something to turn to. 


riu* C’<u (>na was rt‘<k‘sijriu*(I to Im* solid. 
nM>m\ and ronil()rlal)le. So now car 
owni‘r> h:i\’(‘ somoiliiiii^ to iiii’ii to. 

W'v rc*-oniiin(’oi’i'(l itio'T l ( orona and L^avr 
it a l)i,o car W'ilii a lonii'or wluvlhasc*. 
Slcol iinil body constniclion. SU‘t‘l Ifcaims 
in ihc doors. Slocd-rcinloircd iVndcrs. 

\\\' made il ronit'orUiblc. Witli more* 
head and slioutdc'r room than In-forc*. And 
powc'rl’nl onon!;i;h l(( handle* I'rea'ways. e'vc'ii 
with o))tions like* air rondilioninu;. 


In a le*si e-ondnctc*d l)y Nationwide* 
(’onsiimor Te*sl^n,^^ InslitiiU*, ))e‘oj)k* ^ave* 
up tlu’ii' biij e‘ars U) dri\e* (’(H'onas Idi- 
liire*e’ wc'e'ks. Ai’ound town. On llic* t'rc*e*- 
ways. The* way they normally dri\ e*. 

And wliale’Ve*r bi^ car //ok drive*— 

(•ou\)e‘. hardloin 4-door or wa,u;on — we* 
can match it with a ('oi’ona. 

The* logical re‘place*me*nl for your bi«^ car? 

See* what you think. 

At your 'Ibyota deaik'r. 
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Small car specialists for 40 years. 





LEOPARD. Original serigraph. Signed and numbered. Complete edition, 300. Size. 38" x21''. $250.00 


TOUCHDOWN. Original serigraph. Signed and numbered.^ 
Complete edition, 300. Size 26" x 19". $225.00 


Rare opportunity to own the 
and signed original graphics- 



spectacular posters 

at the lowest prices anywhere! 

As graphic interpreter of tfie spr^rts w«rfd. LeRoy Neiman 
stands alone. No living artist can touch the explosive 
brilliatKe of his color, the vividness of his draughtsman 
ship. It IS his genius - uncanriiV accurate - to iJinjyiint 
precisely the tension, the exhilaration, the crushing 
moment of defeat, tfwe daziliitg moment of triumph in 
the contest betv^ecn athletes, between man and nature 

f fis works - paintiirgs. posters, lithographs, scrigraphs 
- hang in the fanx)us museums aixf galleries of the 
'Mjrld. They are owned by top <itliletes (such as Joe 
Nairvith), arid by such knowfedgc.rble art colleaors as 
Nicholas Biddle, Mrs. C.f f DuPont. Leonard K. 

Firestone. F^erico f ellini. Hugh Hefner. Mrs Robert 
Kenitedy. John V Ijndsay. Mrs Mary HeniintjA’ay, 
George Rimpton, Riillip W Rllsbury and many more 
For yourcollectioit and your home, there are few 
purchases that will give you greater ple.isure As art. 
they are niagnificent As investments, they are sound 
over the years, the prices for Neiiivin's work have risen 
drantatically. your graphic will undountedly increase 
consideraf^’ ^'‘'lue as you continue to enjoy it We 
have been fortuitate indeed to obtain limited numbers 
of these works -at the IcMest prices you’ll i’ver see’ 
Please note, all works are fulhj retumahlf for full refund 
if you are not satisfied in any way. GiaiJiics are shipped 
unfratned (to Siive you considerable in shipping cost, 
to avoid jxissible daiiiaije. and because vaj believe you 
would prefer chrxjsiitg the frames most suitable to 
your home) Or. if you prefer, we wtll mat your grapfiic 
on white. ' kwmeore board, ready for f ringing, at a 
small extra charge 

One word of caution; the works are limited m number 
and must be sold on a first come, first served basis To 
avoid disa{:^ntmenl. we suggest that you decide and 
order promptly Of one thing we are sure' yovi will he 
delighted if you do' 

I 

I THE GALLERY ARTISTS CLUB 

I 3935 Blackstone Avenue 
I Riverdale, N.Y. 10471 

I Please send me the following Neiman graphics: 

I iNol iNoj 

t . _Leooa'4 S2S0. , Johnny e«nch tis. 

I "Big R«d " $2S0. .Joe Hamath SIS. 

, Touchdown S22S. The "Gel" Shot S2S. 

.Golf $50. .Olympic Runner $30 

) Amouni of puichaae . . 

I Shipping charge (for one Of morel . $'-$0 

' Mailed, ready for hanging, $12 50 each . 

' Salea Tax (where applicable! 

, TOTAL 

I n •'’C'oseo nunargemyacc ■ u Mi •, .'i-je 
' C] Arrpfican Expreis □ B8nkA,.;“.-:;ard fip' . iipn Dale 

j Account No f I I I I I M I I I I I I I r I I 

I fPlease PrmU 

I S.gnaiui# 

. Addf*«i 

I City -State. -Z'P. _ 



LeRCTY neiman 




OOLF. Serigraph reproduction. Hand signed and numoered. 
Complete edition. 500. Size. 34"’ x 25". S50.00 


JOE NAMATH. Poster, 
lithographed. Size 24" x 30". tIS.OO 


JOHNNY BENCH. Poster, 
lithographed. Size 24" x 30". $15-00 




LflCtY NEIMAN 


THE ■ QET ’ SHOT. 

Springfield Museum of Art Poster, lithographed. 
SI».«-.34-.tK.OO 

Indianapolis Museum of Art Poster, 
lithographed. Size, 28" x 38". $30.00 





the 1931 Cord L*29 All-W cather Sedan with 
front-wheel drive. Its beauty won prize after priz<‘ 
in European motor shows of the early ’30’s. 


The Whiskey: 

that elcftant straiglu-8. W alker’s Del.uxo. 

Smoothly impressive bourbon made lr(»m eh(Kcesl 
i'rain and aged 8 years to perfect maturity. 

A legend in its own time. 


WALKER’S 

Deluxe 

That elegant strai^it-8 


®1973 HIRAU WALKER t SONS INC.. PEORIA. ILL • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 16 PROOf 
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six because there arc fewer sticks to 
kniKk the ball down, there are fewer 
backup defenders if you gel by your man 
and you can see an open man more clear- 
ly.*' Schmidt also secs a distinct psycho- 
logical advantage. "If you’re going to 
catch your breath in sports." he points 
out, "you should do it on otTcnse. Most 
players tend to do it on defense because 
they want to score. Hobart takes advan- 
tage of tired midfielders." 

Pity the opposing goaltender. Last 
year the Statesmen look 9 1 7 shots to their 
opponents’ 550. In the three games this 
year they have already outgunned oppo- 
nents 178-69. Schmidt will admit that 
they were not all great shots but "what 
you lose in quality, you make up in vol- 
ume." This is particularly true in lacrosse 
because the ball can sometimes take aw- 
fully cra/y bounces off the chewed up turf 
in front of the goal. Furthermore there is 
always the chance to knock in a rebound 
against a shell-shocked goaltender. 

Understandably, atiackmcn gravitate 
to Hobart, "An atlackman would want 


to come here Just like a split end would 
want to go to a school that throws the 
ball a lot.” says Schmidt. "He knows he's 
going to be a good goal scorer here.” 
Schmidt was a big goal scorer at Hop- 
kins. In his senior year he scored .^6 times 
to finish fourth in the nation. Two years 
ago his three starting attackmcneach had 
47 goals. 

One of those atiackmcn, Rick Gilbert, 
then a sophomore, added 75 assists to 
total 122 points. Lacrosse records are 
surprisingly vague but Ciilbcrt’s is prob- 
ably the highest point total ever. Last 
year he added 1 14 more points while set- 
ting a single-season assist record of 88 
feeds. Research at Hobart has turned up 
only one other instance of a I0()-point 
season in all the history of collegiate la- 
crosse. With the 91 points he scored as a 
freshman. Gilbert is a cinch to pass the 
400 mark for his career. In three games 
this season he has already rammed home 
13 goals and hud 17 assists to push his 
career total to 357 points. 

At 5'8', 160 pounds, with long, stringy 


hair and glasses, <ijlbert hardly resem- 
bles the stereotype .All-America. A po- 
litical-science major who hopes to teach 
elementary school in Baltimore, he seems 
even less concerned than his coach about 
the professional contract he will never 
sign. "Athletics shouldn’t be utilized to 
make money,” Gilbert says. "They don’t 
have that much value in society." 

Schmidt’s "well-legged kids" almost 
failed to get off to a good start this spring. 
In the first quarter of the opening game 
against Adelphi, the Statesmen played 
poorly and fell behind 5-2. Then Gil- 
bert literally took matters into his own 
hands. In a stretch of just 84 seconds 
early in the second quarter he scored 
three unassisted goals to tic the game. 
At that point Schmidt rested his star, 
substituting a freshman. John Hayes. 
Hayes promptly raced down the field 
and on his very first shot as a collegian 
rifled home a goal to put his team ahead. 
For Hobart opponents there is no 
rest. These Statesmen never heard of a 
ceasefire. end 




Why Tbp-Flite is the longest, 

toughest ball. 

Top-Flite is a two-piece ball 
A solid core and a cover. The 
homogeneous core has no 
wasted spaces like a wound 
ball, so it performs like a 
moreeffident machine. 

Since Top-l-lite has no windings, 
there's less internal friction w’hen you 
hit it. Less friction, less heat. More 
of your swing energy goes into distance instead of making heat 
Top- Elite's cover is super-tough Gyrolon, our own exclusive 
Surlyn* blend. We get letters from golfers who have used the 
same Top- Flite for up to 180 holes! 

Spalding Top-Flite. The longest, toughest ball. 


Sold only through golf professional shops 

Suftyn* is « fegisl«f«d Irademark of the E.I. DuPont de Nemours Co. 





Mary, Mary, 
not contrary 

Only 15, little Miss Decker has 
gained poise to match her status 

M iry Decker is either the viijuiil lerri- 
hU' or the coming star of women's 
track —or both. The liny IS-year-old set 
indoor world records at 800 meters and 
880 and l.(X)0 yards last winter and won 
the 800 meters handily at lltc U.S.S.R. 
indoor meet in Moscow. But later on in 
the Russian meet, running the anchor leg 
of a relay race, she was passed by a So- 
viet opponent who cut in lixj sharply and 
elbowed her. Upset. Mary angrily threw 
her baton at the Soviet girl and later 
broke into hysterical tears. 

Now. apparently serene again. Mary 
seems ready to break two minutes in the 


BOYFRIEND Bill Gravcs. a middling milcr. ac- 
companies Mary in a companionable workout. 

half mile, which would be as impressive 
in its way as Jim Ryun's first sub-four- 
minute mile back in I964. when he was 
u l7-ycar-old high school student. Only 
nine women have gone under two min- 
utes for 800 meters, all of them tough, 
seasoned huropeans. ranging in agefrom 
22 to 3 1 . 

Mary's best time for 800 meters out- 
doors is 2;02.4, but her indoor record of 
2:02.4 for 880 yards is the equivalent of 
2:01.5 for the slightly shorter metric dis- 
tance. She is getting close, but some ob- 
servers say she is getting there too fust. 
Steve I’rcfonlaine, with whom Mary has 
been corresponding about her training 
and her goals, says. "Her future could 
go up in smoke if she's pushed too hard. 

I couldn't believe her training schedule. 
She could become so sick of running that 
she'll want to retire at 18." 

Much of the criticism has been direct- 
ed at Don DcNoon. a former race walk- 
er who was Mary's coach on the Blue 
AngelsTrack Club in Huntington Beach, 
Calif. When Prefontainc heard that Mary 
had run a quarlcr-milc leg in a relay 
only 25 minutes after setting her world 
record in the half mile, he said. "It was 
the job of her coach to tell her, 'You 
have done enough.' even if she wanted 
to run.” Hammer Thrower George 
Fronn stopped Mary one day last win- 
ter in the course of a workout for the 
Moscow meet. "You're going to burn 
yourself out." he advised her. "You can 
only lake so much out of the cash reg- 
ister without going bankrupt." 

Alarmed. Mary's mother. Mrs. Jackie 
Decker, told DcNoon that she was go- 
ing to have the last word in all decisions 
concerning Mary from then on. She also 
resolved to find a new coach for her 
daughter, and said that she expected to 
accompany Mary on her trips. 

"I asked Mary." says Jackie Decker, 
"whether she would rather have me 
along than Don. and she said, 'Of 
course.' Don has been tagging along with 
Mary, seeing the world with her. when I 
could be doing it." 

DcNoon denies having pushed Mary 
too hard. "If we m///i' worked at it," he 
says, "she could bo the best quaricr- 
milcr, haif-milcr and mtlcr in the coun- 
try. At the 1976 Olympics in Montreal 
she could win both the 800 meters and 
the 1.500 meters." As for Mary, right 


now she Hki-s to run; she docs not take a 
day off even after a demanding race. Still, 
last month she complained. "My work- 
outs aren't fun anymore.” It was not the 
work that bothered her. she said, but that 
the Blue Angels had switched training 
sites, and most of her friends, including 
boyfriend Bill Graves, were unable to 
make the sessions. W hile everyone was 
busy discussing what Mary should or 
should not do with her career, she calm- 
ly found herself a new coach. 21-ycar- 
old Ted Devian. whose distance runners 
at Pacifica High School include Graves, 
a miler. She also waived the offer of a 
"rabbit" to pace her for the first quarter 
of the half mile she will run at the Ml. 
San Antonio College Relays next week 
and declared that she would not try to 
break two minutes. "If it happens, it hap- 
pens,” she said. 

At 5' 3" and 98 pounds Mary seems 
fragile, but her long, lean muscles are ide- 
al for the distances she runs. Off the track 
.she is a bew ildering mixture of styles and 
altitudes, like so many of today's young- 
sters. She plucks her eyebrows and re- 
places them with thin pencil linc-s. but she 
also w'ears braces on her teeth. She paint- 
ed her nails maroon until recently, when 
she started biting them. She loves straw- 
berries, but before a race she dutifully 
cats spaghetti- without sauce or salt-- 
to stock up on carbohydrates, 

"I am a typical l5-ycar-old.'' she says. 
"I swim and sew and bike and do all sorts 
of things. Just like any other normal kid." 

When Mary was born, the Deckers 
lived in Bunnvalc. N.J.. but in 1968 they 
moved to California. Mary, then 10. 
started running in the parks around Hun- 
tington Beach bccau.sc "there was noth- 
ing else to do." 

DcNoon discovered her that same year 
when she won the first race she entered. 
Mary went from being a sprinter to a 
quarter-miler to a milcr. before settling 
in last June as a half-miler. In July and 
August she took her first trip abroad and 
scored a stunning victory in Minsk over 
Russia's Nicnc Sabailc. She celebrated 
hci 15lh birthday two days later in Da- 
kar. where she was presented with a 
bronze statue of u warrior on a horse by 
the president of Senegul. 

In all. 1973 was a tumultuous year for 
her. In January her grandmother died, 
and Mary went to the funeral on the 
morning of an indoor meet in Los Ange- 
les. She competed in the meet because her 
grandfather kept saying. "Grandmother 

'nntinufd 
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Extra Milds. 14 mg. "tar." 1 .0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC 
method; Filter Kings. 16 mg. 'lar," 1 .2 mg. nicotine: Longs, 18 mg. 
■'tar,"! .3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept. 73 


Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 

And discover really satisfying tobacco taste. 


Sleep out in comfort with ^ 
Sportline Sleeping Bags. 

34 ' X 77'; Water repellent, 
with Dacron 88' Polyester or 
Acryon Acrylic filling. Yours 
for free B&W coupons, the 
valuable extra on every pack 
of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box 12. Louisville, Ky. 40201 






Introducing 
Raleigh Extra Milds 

Mild natural flavor 
Lowered tar 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Look for the Jack Nicklaus tag on the full line of Murray Mowers at your dealer's.or write 

THE MURRAY OHIO MFC. CO., BRENTWOOD, TENN. 37027 


TRACK A KiCLO conltnuni 

wants you to run.” Marycricdall thcway 
through her race and finished last. In the 
summer she found a training partner in 
Graves, a tall, blond 18-year-old with a 
personal best in the mile of4: 17.2. “I ad- 
mire him for his intelligence," says Mary, 
“but he can't teach me anything about 
running." On weekends when they arc 
both competing, Mary seems more cun- 
cerned about Bill's performance than her 
own. Last f-ebruary. when she was in 
New York for the indoor AAU champi- 
onships. she telephoned him in Califor- 
nia to inquire why he had not answered 
any of the four letters she had w ritten him 
during the previous two days. 

Bill has been a .stabilizing factor in her 
life, especially since her parents, whose 
interests differ, have decided on a di- 
vorce- John Decker, 38. is an engineer 
who likes to ride motorcycles. He built 
his own Gyrocopter (a one-scat helicoiv 
ter) and flew it in the desert until he 
crashed last year. He escaped with a bro- 
ken rib. “That's the kind of thing that I 
do not enjoy watching," says Jackie 
Decker, who is 35. Twice she and the cou- 
ple's three daughters. Mary, Christine. 
13, and Denise. 9. participated in a des- 
ert outing. “The first time it snowed." 
says John, "and the second time we had 
a sandstorm. My wife said she had 
enough." Mary’s brother Johnny, 17, 
was the only member of the family who 
shared his father's adventures with en- 
thusiasm. Three years ago the senior 
Decker had an accident while riding his 
motorcycle with Mary on the back scat. 
They were hit from behind and she suf- 
fered a concussion. "Since then Mary 
doesn't like motorcycles or planes," says 
Jackie Decker. Despite the crackup in 
California and her blowup in Moscow. 
Mary seems able to cope with the chal- 
lenges that come her way. 

“She's just another person on my 
team." says Devian. “The only thing 
about her that's new for me is that she 
doesn't complain. I'm not used to that.” 

It may be that Mary Decker is the only 
one who knows herself, knows what she 
wants to do and can do. “I don't believe 
people burn out physically," she says. 
“They burn out mentally. Right now, 
track is 99''; of my life. I've set myself 
goals in it. I want to break two minutes 
in the half mile, and 1 want to win a gold 
medal in the 800 meters at the Olympics. 

"If I don't get it in Montreal. I might 
slick around for another four years — if I 
still want it badly enough." iRo 
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engine Deemed bv NSU-WANKEL. 


50000 


3YEARS 


RA 



The rotary engine has proven to be so 
dependoble that we now worront the engine 
for 50,000 miles or 3 years, at no extra cost. 

The only cors with on equivalent length war- 
roniy are those built by Rolls-Royce. 

Mazda also gives you a feature no one else 
can offer— the rotary engine. You 
smooth, quiet, responsive end eco- 
nomical driving. Recent mileage 


tests by Motor Trend’, showed on the cars tested, 
thot the Mazda RX-4 Hardtop, with standard 
tronsmission, gets about the some fuel 
economy os the Gremlin with outomotic, 
better thon Chevy Novo V-8 outomotic, or 
Mustang II V-6 stick shift. 

Test drive the breakthrough car, with 
the breakthrough warranty, at your 
Mozda dealers today. 


MAZDA WARRANTY: Non- 
on oil new roiary-engine Mozdot told on 
March 26 , 197<. Moido worronts thot 
engine block and internal parl» will b< 
defects, with normal use ond prescribed moirtte- 
nooce, for 50,000 miles or 3 yeors, whichever 
occurs first, or Mozda will fix it free. 


'Motor Trend Mogozme. Moreh 74. 



FINAL 
TWIST 
OF THE 
DRAMA 

Af i/te monienf i/esf/ny touched Henry 
Aaron it reached out to immortalize a cast 
of essential supporting players as well 
by GEORGE PLIMPTON 


I t was u simple act hy an unassuming man 
which touched an enormous circle of 
people, indeed an entire country. It provided 
an instant that people would remember for 
decades — exactly what they were doing at the 
lime of the home run that beat Babe Ruth's 
great record, whether they were wa;ching it on 
a television set, or heard it over the car radio 
while driving along the turnpike st night, or 
even whether a neighbor leaned over a fence 
and told them about it the next morning. 

For those who sat in the stadium in Atlanta, 
their recollections would be more intimate — 
the sharp cork-popping sound of ihc bat hit- 
ting the ball, startlingly audible in the split 
second of suspense before the crowd began a 
roar that lasted for more than 10 rranutes. Per- 
haps that is what they would remember — how 
people stood in front of their seats and sucked 
in air and bellowed it out in a susta ned tribute 
that few athletes have ever received. Or per- 
haps they would remember their wonder at how 
easy and inevitable it seemed— that having 
opened the season in Cincinnati by hitting the 
lying home run. No, 714, with his first swing 

rominuKi 
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of the year, i( was obviously appropri- 
ate that the man who has been called 
"Siipc” by his teammates (for Super- 
man) was going to duplicate the feat in 
Atlanta with his first swing of lhat 
game. That was why 53,775 had come. 

Or perhaps they would remember the 
odd way the stadium emptied after the 
excitement of the fourth inning, as if the crowd felt that 
what they had seen would be diluted by sitting through any- 
more baseball that night. 

And then finally there were those few in the core of lhat 
immense circle — the participants themselves- who would 
he the ones most keenly touched; the pitcher, in this case a 
pleasant, gap-toothed veteran named Al Downing who, of 
the more than 100 National League pitchers, happened to 
be the one who threw a fastball at a certain moment lhat 
did not tail away properly; the hitter, Henry Aaron him- 
self, for whom the event, despite his grace in dealing with 
it, had become so traumatic that little in the instant was 
relished except the relief that it had been done; the Braves 
announcer, Milo Hamilton, whose imagination for months 
had been working up words to describe the event to the 
outside world; and a young bullpen pitcher named Tom 
House, who would reach up in the air and establish contact 
with a ball whose value as baseball's greatest talisman had 
bc*en monetarily pegged at 525,000 and whose sentimen- 
tal value was incalculable. . . . 

The Pikher 

The poor guy. All those years 
toiling on the mound, peering 
down the long alley toward the 
plate at those constant disturbers 
of his sense of well-being settling 
into their stances and flicking 
their bats — to look dow n one day 
and find Henry Aaron there, the 
large, peaceful, dark face with the 
big eyes and the high forehead — 
and knowing that one mistake, 
one sm-all lapse of concentration 
and ability would place his name 
forever in the record books as 
having thrown the "immortal 
gopher.” 

Perhaps there are some pitch- 
ers around the league who would 
not mind being identified with 
Aaron’s eclipsing of Ruth’s rec- 
ord. Tracy Stallard, who was a 
young Boston Red Sox rookie 
when he gave up the home run 
to Roger Maris that broke Babe 
Ruth's record of 60 hit in a year, 
afterward rather enjoyed the 
back-of-ihc-hand notoriety lhat 


came with being a victim of Maris' 
clout, and he would announce, to the 
point of volunteering, that he was the 
pitcher responsible. Most pitchers, 
though, are sensitive enough about 
their craft to feel differently about such 
a role. Ray Sadex'ki once said of Stul- 
lard. "I don’t want to be him. Every- 
body knows who he is. Nobt>dy knows where he is.” 

Those scheduled in the rotation against the Atlanta Braves 
in the final weeks of last season and the opening days of the 
1974 schedule were uncomfortably aware they were involved 
in a sort of cosmic game of Russian roulette, it being inev- 
itable that one of them was going to give up the 7 1 5ih home 
run. 

The pitcher opposing Aaron in Atlanta on the last day of 
the 1973 season was Houston Astro lefthander Dave Rob- 
erts. Before the game he sat in front of his locker looking 
crestfallen. "What I should be doing is concentrating on 
my 1 7th victory of the year,” he said. “But I’ve been think- 
ing about him. I thought about him all last night. He was 
just deposited there in my mind. W'hat really got me was 
lhat I knew he wasn't thinking about me at all. I wished I'd 
known his home telephone number, so's 1 could have called 
him every 20 minutes— 'How's it going. Hank?’ — ^just to let 
him know I was around.” 

In that game Roberts survived three Aaron turns at bat 
by giving up three singles lhat raised the baiter's average to 
.301 . Then, perhaps with his nervous system betraying him, 
the pitcher pulled a muscle in his back in the middle of the 
seventh inning and was removed. 
In such a situation the relieving 
pitcher is allowed as much time 
us he wants to warm up. Don 
Wilson, Roberts’ reliever, off 
whom Aaron had hit his 611th 
home run, said later that as he 
stood on the mound it crossed his 
mind just to keep on warming up 
indetinitely, shaking his head and 
saying, "No, not yet” to the um- 
pire until the night fell -and the 
moon came up, and perhaps at 
10;30 the next morning some sort 
of statute of limitations would 
run out the season and he would 
be able to pack up and go home, 
sore-armed but assuaged. 

The pitcher who through per- 
sonal experience knows more 
about Aaron’s specially than 
anyone in baseball is the tall, 
sidearm, whip-motion Dodger 
righthander, Don Drysdale, now 
retired from active baseball and 
working as a broadcaster with 
the California Angels. Aaron hit 
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the aslonishing total of 17 home runs olT him. Next down 
the line is Claude Osteen, who has been touched for 13, 
and when his rotation comes up against the Braves. Drys- 
dale often calls him on the phone (the two were teammates) 
to iciuind him that he'd l>c delighted to be taken off the 
hook for being Aaron's special patsy ("Now Claude, don't 
let down. That record is within retic/i"). 

Drysdale has never felt it was possible to establish much 
of a "book" on how to pitch to Aaron. "Besides, there 
never is any set way to pitch to a great hitter.” Drysdale 
says. "If there were, he'd be hitting .220. He’s one of those 
‘five-lingcrs-and-a-prayer-on-the-bair hitters. I always used 
to think (hat he had a lot of Stan Musiul in his stance. 
From the pitcher's mound they both seem to coil at you. 
The only sensible thing if you couldn't get the manager to 
let you skip a turn against him — was to mix the pitches and 
keep the ball low, and if you were pitching to spots it was 
important to miss bad. If you missed good, and the ball got 
in his power zone, sometimes you were glad it went out of 
the park and was not banged up the middle.” 

Drysdale remains in awe of the concussive nature of Aar- 
on’s power. He remembers a 250-foot home run Aaron 
duck-hooked over the short "Chinese Wall" screen in the 
Los Angeles Coliseum, hit so hard that Drysdale got a crick 
in his neck from turning abruptly to watch it go by. "It's 
bad enough to have him hit any home run off you— turning 
and looking and saying to yourself, 'My God. how far is 
{lull one going to go,' But with the Coliseum home run. I 
ended up not only in mental anguish, but literally in phys- 
ical pain.” 

At least Drysdale was not 
arounj lo suffer the ssrenchins 
cxperienc'c effacing Aaron at ihis 
stage in his career. As soon as 
Aaron was due at the plate the 
crowd began to stir in anticipa- 
tion. In the Icft-lield seats a for- 
est of raised tishnets and gloved 
hands rose and swayed in expt*c- 
tation. The pitcher was practical- 
ly the only person in the park 
who did not want to see the home 
run hit. Even some of his own 
teammates would not have been 
displeased, though they might 
have been judicious enough to 
keep it to themselves. In the pen- 
ultimate week of the 1973 season 
a scuffle almost broke out in the 
Los Angeles dugout when a cou- 
ple of the younger Dodgers, cast- 
ing aside their team athliation. 
carried away in their hope to see 
a part of history, began urging a 
long Aaron drive out of the 
park — "Get on over: get out!” 

They got some hard stares and 


to deliver the ball to Aaron. 


shoving from one or two of the more aggressively compet- 
itive among their elders, especially Andy Messersmith. who 
is not only a strong team man but a pitcher hardly agree- 
able to seeing one of his kind humbled. 

The next presentiment that the pitcher had to deal with 
was the flurry of activity from the umpires as Aaron left the 
on-deck circle and approached the plate. Since home run 
No. 710 a ball boy had been rushing out to provide an um- 
pire with a clutch of specially marked balls so (hat. if the 
home run were hit. the ball could be positively identified to 
thwart a horde of people turning up for the $25,000 reward 
with fakes. Each ball was 
stamped, last year with an invis- 
ible diamond with a number 
within, this year with two sets of 
numbers, a marked pattern that 
lit up under a fluorescent lamp. 

All of this could not do much 
to help the pitcher’s confidence 
the scurrying preparations of 
those attending to an execution. 
Last year Juan Marichal saw this 
activity, the plate umpire reach- 
ing in a special ball bug at his 
waist to introduce a special ball 
to the game, and not being aware 
of (he prtx'edure felt that he was 
the victim of some odd plot, that 
perhaps the ball he would get 
from the umpire was going to 
pop in two and emit smoke as he 
gripped it for his screwball. This 
year it was decided that the base 
umpire closest to the Brave.s’ 
dugout would handle the marked 
balls. 

The bail Aaron hit in Cincin- 
nati w ith his first swing of the sea- 
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son (into a deep enclosure between the outfield fence and 
the stands known as "the pit”) was marked with a pair of 
14s and Is. It was recovered there by a policeman named 
Clarence Williams, holed up in his cans on w ith just a piece 
of sky overhead so that he never saw the home-run ball 
until it came over the fence and bounced at his feet, spat- 
tering his uniform with mud. An attendant came rushing 
down the enclosure toward him. holding open a small pa- 
per bag and crying, “Drop it in here! Drop it in here!" And 
thus it svas delivered to Aaron, the ball that tied Ruth's 
record, shielded as if contaminated from the view of the 
huge ojsening-day crowd as the attendant, flanked by two 
guards, hurried in from t'cnier field. 

l-our days later in Atlanta. Al Downing handled two of 
the prepared balls. The first was marked with 12s and Is, 
the 12 arbitrarily picked by Bill Acrec, the Braves' equip- 
ment manager, and the I to show that it was the first of a 
scries of 24 balls specially marked. Downing used it through 
the first inning when he walked Aaron to massive hoots of 
derision. The same ball was tossed to him when Aaron came 
up again in the fourth. It was thrown out of the game after 
a pitch in the dirt, from the first-base umpire, frank i’lilli, 
came a ball marked with a pair of 12s and two 2s. 

Downing had realized in the middle of the previous week 
that he was to pitch the opener in Atlanta. It did not bother 
liim much. Though he is not an overpowering pitcher, he 
has great confidence. 1 Ic relics on line control and a good 
change of pace. Mis teammates call him Ace. an encomium 
for winning 20 games in 1971. He is also called (ientleman 
Al, for his bearing not only olT the field but around the 
mound where he behaves, according to Vince Scully, the 
Los Angeles broadcaster, "like a man wearing a bowler 
hat.” Downing is vcr> much his own boss. He shakes off 
his catcher's signs as many as 25 times a game, relying on 
his own concepts and on his sense that much of pitching is 
• feel" (“If you don't feel you can throw a curse at a par- 
ticular lime, there's not much point in trying"). He is such 
a student of his craft that he has always made it a point to 
room with a liiiicr, rare in a society in which there is such a 
confrontation between the two specialists. 

Hank (ireenberg, the Detroit home-run hitter, always fell 
that it was essential to detest the fellow opposite. He de- 
veloped such an antipathy toward pitchers that he would 
not consider them fellow athletes. They were '‘throwers." 
He never thought much of them personally, even those on 
his own team. Recently he s.iid that the only pitcher on the 
Tigers he had anything to do with was Fred Hutchinson. 
“That was because he was a kid under adversity— Just com- 
ing up - and al the beginning I felt a little sorry for him." 

But Downing does not hold to this principle of rancor at 
ull. He says, “It helps a pitcher to be exposed to the enemy 
camp. For years I roomed with Maury Wills, and it helped 
my pitching considerably just listening to him talk about 
hitting. At the very best 1 knew if lever had to pitch to him — 
if cither of us was traded away — that I knew something of 
his thought process as a batter and might be able to take 
advantage of it. 

"Aaron? Well, I'm not sure that rooming with him for 
10 years would really help. You can have all the know- 
how, but if you make one small mistake there's no one in 
the league who can lake advantage of it like he docs. He 


knows w hat I can throw. He hit two home runs off me last 
year. But Fm not going to change my pattern, I mustn't go 
against what I've been successful with. ... I shouldn't re- 
arrange pilches that complement each other. If 1 throw 715 
I'm not going to run and hide. There's no disgrace in that. 
On the other hand. I'm not going to run to the plate to con- 
gratulate him. It's a big home run for him, for the game, 
for the country, but not for me!" 

Tin Hii rtR 

On occasion, as Henry Aaron sits in the Braves' dugout. he 
lakes olThis baseball cap and holds it close against his face. 
He moves it around until he is able to peer tliroiigh one of 
the vent holes in the crown of the cap al the t>pposing pitch- 
er on the mound. The practice, like ftscusing through a 
telescope, serves to isolate the pitcher, setting him apart in 
a round frame so that Aaron can scrutinize him and decide 
how he will deal with him once he reaches the plate. 

The thought prexess he goes through during this is de- 
ciding what sort of a pitch he will almost surely see. en- 
graving the possibility in his mind's eye so that when the 
pitch comes (almost as if dictating what he wants) he can 
truly rip at it. Home-run hitlers must invariably be gucss- 
ers of some sort since success at their craft de)sends on see- 
ing a pitch come down that they expect, so they have time 
to generate a powerful swing, More than one pitcher has 
said that Aaron seems to hop on a pilch as if he liad called 
for it. Ron Ferranoski, the former Dodger relief pitcher 
(who in his first six seasons against Aaron held him to an 
.812 average, 1.1 for 16), once said, “He not only knows 
what the pitch will be. but where it will be." 

Aaron describes his menial preparation as a process of 
elimination. “Suppose a pitcher has three good pitches: a 
fastball, a curve and a slider. \\ hat I do, after a lot of con- 
sideration and analyzing and studying, is to eliminate two 
of those pilches, since it's impossible against a good pitcher 
to keep all three possibilities on my mind al the plate. S<.> in 
gelling rid of two, for example, I convince myself that I'm 
going to get a fastball down low. \\ hen it comes. I'm ready. 
Now . 1 can have guessed w rung, and if I've set my mind for 
a fastball it's hard to do much with a curve short of nibbing 
it out over the infield. But the chances arc that Til eventu- 
ally get what I'm looking for." 

This procedure of “guessing" has many variants. Roger 
Maris, for example, always went up to the plate self-pre- 
pared to hit a fastball, feeling that he was quick enough to 
adjust to a different sort of pitch as it Hew toward tlie plate. 
Most guess hitters play a cai-and-mousc game with the 
pitcher as the count progresses. What distinguishes Aar- 
on's system is that once he makes up his mind \x hat he w ill 
sec during a time at bat he never deviates. Auion has dis- 
ciplined himself to sit and wail for one sort of pitch, what- 
ever the situation. 

One might suppose that a pitcher with a large repertoire 
of stuff would trouble Aaron and that indeed turns out to 
be the ease. He shakes his head when lie thinks of Ma- 
richal. “When he's at the prime of his game he throws a 
good fastball, a good screwball, a good changeup, a good 
slider, a good you-have-il . . . and obviously the elimina- 
tion system can't work; you can't just throw out five or six 
different pitches in the hope of seeing the one you want: the 
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odds of seeing it would be too much against the batter." 

What to do against a Marichal, then? ’’It's an extra chal- 
lenge.” Aaron says. '‘I’ve just got to tune up my bat a little 
higher. It's a question of confidence, that the pitch- 

er cannot get me out four times without me hitting the ball 
sharply somewhere.” 

U is this confrontation between pitcher and hitter that 
fascinates Aaron, and indeed it is what he likes best about 
baseball — what he calls "that damn good guessing game." 

Obviously there have lieen the bad times. His manager in 
the mid-50s, Fred Haney, was thinking of benching him 
against Drysdale, who was giving him fits in their early 
matchups. "I had a psychological block going there." Aar- 
on says. "Drysdale was throwing from way out by third 
base with that sidearm motion of his, and he was mean, 
and it was hard to hang in there, knowing how mean he 
was. I had an awful lot of respect for him. 

"So much of it has to do with concentration," Aaron 
says. "On the day of a night game I begin concentrating at 
four in the afternoon. Just before I go to bat, from the on- 
deck circle, I can hear my little girl — she's 12 now — calling 
from the stands. ‘Hey, Daddy! Hey, Daddy!' After the game 
she says to me, ‘Hey, you never look around, Daddy, to 
wave.' Well, sometimes I look at her, I can't help it, hut not 
too often. I m looking at the pitcher. I'm thinking very hard 
about him. 

"I started thinking about Al Downing of the Dodgers 
on the way home from Cincinnati. Basically, I knew what 
he would like me to hit — his fastball, which tails away and. 
if he's right, is his best pitch. I knew he didn't want to throw 
me curveballs. which from a lefthander would come inside, 
and which I could pull. So I set myself mentally for that 
one pitch 1 knew he'd rely on — his fastball. I can discipline 
myself to wait for that ball. I knew it would come sooner or 
later. . . .” 

There is nothing in Aaron's approach to the plate to sug- 
gest such an intensity of purpose. His stride is slow and 
lackadaisical. (He was called Snowshocs for a time by his 
teammates for the way he sort of pushes himself along.) He 
carries his batting helmet on his way to the plate, holding 
two bats in the other hand. He stares out at the pitcher. He 
drops the extra bat. Then, just out of the batting box, rest- 
ing his bat on the ground with the handle end balanced 
against his thighs, he uses both hands to jostle the helmet 
correctly into position. He steps into the box. Even here 
there is no indication of the kinetic possibility, none of the 
ferocious tamping of his spikes to get a good toehold that 
one remembers of Willie Mays, say, or the quick switching 
of his bat back and forth as he waits. .Aaron steps into the 
batting box as if he were going to sit down in it somewhere. 
Downing himself has said that looking at him during his 
delivery, he finds it hard to believe Aaron isn't going to 
take every pitch. 

Downing’s first pitch to him in the fourth inning was a 
ball, a changcLip that puffed up the dirt in front of the plate. 
Umpire Dave Davidson turned the ball over, looking at it 
suspiciously through the bars of his mask and tossed it 
out, He signaled to Umpire Pulli al first base to lhro\\ in 
another of the prepared balls. Dow ning rubbed it up a bit, 
then turned and, as the clock on the scoreboard behind 
him showed 9:07, wheeled and delivered a fastball, aiming 


low and expecting it to fade away off the outside corner. 

The ball rose off Aaron's bat in the normal trajectory of 
his long hits — the arc of a four-iron shot in golf— ripping 
out over the infield, the shortstop instinctively bending his 
knees as if he could leap for it. and it headed for deep left 
center field. . . . 

Aaron never saw it clear the fence. Hard as it is to imag- 
ine. Aaron says he has never seen one of his home runs 
land. "Thai's not what I'm supposed to do." he says. "I've 
seen guys miss first base looking to see whore the bail went. 
My job is to get dow n to first base and touch it. Looking at 
the ball going over the fence isn't going to help. 1 don't 
even look at the home runs hit in balling practice. No sense 
to break a good habit." 

So. as he has done countless limes, he looked toward 
first as he ran, dropping his bat neatly just off the base 
path, and when he saw the exultation of his first-base coach, 
Jim Busby, he knew for sure that the long chase was over. 

THt Pitcher 

Al Downing did watch the ball go over the fence. He had 
seen the Icftficldcr and the ccntcrfielder converge, and he 
was hoping the wind would hold the bail up. Afterward, 
when the ceremonies began just off home plate, he went to 
sit in the Dodger dugoui and looked on. 

The delay was of no help to his control, and he was tak- 
en out that same inning. He went to the empty Dodger 
locker room and dressed. A taxi was ordered for him. and 
he stood in the stadium tunnel waiting for it. Downing has 
a very cheery voice that seems to belie the gravity of any 
situation one might connect him with. "W’cll. that's that,” 
he said. "I didn’t have the rhythm, and the fastball wasn't 
doing what it was supposed to. which is to drop slightly. I 
threw a changcup, low. and then 1 threw a fastball right 
down the middle. What did I think when he hit it? Damn, 
there goes our lead. So I went and sal in tlie dugout. No- 
body said anything about the home run. Why should they? 
Wc'rc all grown men. Wc don’t have to console each other. 
One or two people came by and said. •We’li get the runs 
back for you.’ ” 

A photographer appeared with a small souvenir placard 
handed out by the Braves, testifying that the bearer had 
been on hand to see the record home run hit. It had a pic- 
ture of .Aaron and the number 715. The photographer want- 
ed Downing to pose with it. hold it up and smile. Downing 
shook his head quickly. "I don't think that would prove 
anything.” he said. He looked up and down the tunnel for 
his taxi. 

"I'm more concerned about my next start,” he went on. 
"This thing is over. It's history. It won't bother me. There's 
only one home run hit off me that's ever stayed in my mind. 
That was a grand-slam home run that Ken Boyer got in the 
sixth inning of the 1964 World Scries — the one that beat 
the Yankees 4-.1 and turned the w hole Series around. 1 threw 
him a changcup. and there was a lot of sccond-gucssing 
that 1 had thrown him the wrong pitch, that I should have 
challenged him. I thought about that for a long lime. I was 
23 at the time. It was a technical consideration. This one? 
It's more emotional. Well, pitchers don't ever like to give 
up home runs. But." he said in the cheery voice. "I'm not 
giving myself up to trauma. People will be calling to see if 
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I've jumped uut the windim- ycl. I'm not going to wake up 
in tiie middle of the night and K'gin bunging on the walls 
and lot'kiiig over the sill down into the street. The next 
lime I pitch against him I’ll gel him out." 

A distant roar went up from ihccrovvd. The Braves were 
having a good inning. 

‘Aoiir team has made six errors." 

"Thai so? They must be pressing," Downing said, 
i-.very body's edgy tonight." 1 Ic craned his neck, looking 
for his taxi. 

hit Annoi nx ir 

.■\t the sound of (he ball hitting the bat, in the broadcast 
booth the chief voice of the Atlanta Braves rose against the 
tumult to describe the event over the air to his part of the 
outside world. The voice belonged to Atlanta's IikuI broad- 
caster. Milo Hamilton, an announcer for the C ubs and the 
White Sox before coming to the Braves, It was a tremen- 
dous moment for him, True, an NBC crew (Curt Gowdy. 
lony Kubek and Jw Ciaragiolal was on hand and so was 
Vince Scully, the Dodger announcer fur the past -5 years, 
sending the game back to Los Angeles. I [trough their com- 
bined media, many millions would be made aware of the 
instant, but none had a more personal involvement than 
Milo Hamilton. Being with the Braves, he was the only 


broadcaster in the country who had known htr months 
that at some point he would be describing .Aaron's his- 
toric home run. His situation was extraordinary for a 
sporlscasier. W hile he had to vcrbali/c instantly into a 
microphone what he saw. in the case of .Aaron's home 
run, since it was inevitable. Hamilton had an opportunity 
to prepare a sentence so perfect that if it worked, if enough 
people heard it and commented on it. it had an excellent 
chance to slip into Boulcfl's Faiiiiliw Qiiouaionx along- 
side "One small step. . . ." 

it was a unii|ue situation. .Almost invariably, a momen- 
tous comment in sports reporting is made spontaneously, 
under pressure and against the crowd noise, so that u com- 
mon characteristic is often that the key sentences arc re- 
pealed. There was a Hurry of repetitions when Russ Hodg- 
es, ordinarily a somewhat phlegmatic sportscastcr. gave his 
on-the-spot report of Bobby Thomson's "miracle of Coo- 
gan's BIufT" home run in the Dodger-Ciiant playoff game 
in 1951. "The Ciiants win the pennant! The Giants win the 
pennant! The Giants win tlie pennant! The Ciianls win the 
pennant ... 1 don't believe ill I don't believe ill 1 no not 
HK i itvi: it!" 

Describing the extraordinary home run of Ted Williams 
in his last time at bat in the majors, Curt Gowdy hud a 
brace of repeated sentences; "It's got a chance! It's got a 




chance! And it’s gone! . . All of this, in fact, in some- 
what restrained fashion, since in an earlier inning Williams 
hud hit a long tly hall that Gosvdy described as if it Mere 
going into the seats, lie did not vsant to be fooled again. 

Phil Rizzulo. the Yankee broadcaster, had a quasi- 
opportunity. much like Hamilton's, to prepare for Roger 
Maris’ 61 St home run. ^^hich was a strong possibility though 
hit on the last day of the 1961 season. Obviously, he did 
not do so. since his radio commentary, utilizing his favorite 
epithet, was absolutely predictable. "Holy Cow!" he cried. 
"That's gonna be it." 

Sportscasiers all take a dim view of preparing material in 
advance, feeling that spontaneity must be the key essential 
of their craft, the thing that so often produces the most 
noteworthy effect. Red Barber remembers that when he was 
broadcasting the famous Cookie l.avagctto double that de- 
stroyed Yankee Bill Bevens’ no-hitter in the 1947 World 
Series, he described the high drive and how it hit the fence, 
and here came the tying run and now the winning run. and 
here was Lavagetto being mobbed by his own teammates, 
and near beaten up. and then Barber gave a sigh, worn out 
by all the drama, and he said memorably, "Well. I’ll be a 
suck-egg mule." 

Telecasting, obviously, gives the announcer a better 
chance to drop in a bon mot. since the picture on the set, if 


the technicians are on their toes, portrays so much. Barber 
was the television commentator the day Maris broke Ruth’s 
record, and he started out, "It’s a high fly ball . . ." and 
he paused, noting in the TV monitor that the flight of the 
ball was clearly shown, and then remembering that a Sac- 
ramento restaurateur had offered a large sum of money for 
the ball, he announced when it dropped into the stands, 
"It's 61 and $5,000!" 

Hamilton would agree with Barber and the others about 
spontaneity, ‘it's very much my cup of tea," he says. But 
on his speaking tours this past winter he realized that so 
much curiosity was being generated by what he was going 
to say at the climactic moment that he felt bound to work 
something up. In the evenings he would sit around and let 
his imagination take over: as he watched the Aaron home 
run arch into the scats his lips murmured; the sentences 
formed; the facts crowded his mind, especially the similar- 
ities between Aaron and Babe Ruth that both were born 
just a day apart in I'ebruary, both hitting the 714th home 
run at the same age (40) and both as members of the Braves' 
organization. Hamilton decided to announce much of this 
material as Aaron circled the bases after hitting 715, using 
each base as marker along the w ay ( "... he steps on see- 
ond . . . and the Babe's great record, nearly two-scorc 
years old . . . and he steps on third ... a great 
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In 1949 a polio vaccine was only a dream. 

That’s when CN A stood up 
to the harsh realities. 

It’s still not easy to forget 1949. 42,375 healthy young Americans were struck down by "infantile 
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where insurance never was. Do what insurance never did. And do it better than anyone else. 

Your CNA agent can show you how; we're listed in the yellow pages. 
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day for Aquarians! Boih Henry and the Babe . . 

As for the phrases at the nionicm of impact. Hamilton 
decided on •'Henry has lied the Babe!" for home run 714. 
and for 715. the lie breaker, he chose, after much thought. 
■'Baseball has a ness home-run king! It's Henr> Aaron!" 
not earth-shaking (nor in the case of the latter especially 
grammatical), but functional. Hamilton realized that an\- 
thing more ornate would sound hollow and forced. 

When the great moment came, however, spontaneity look 
over despite Hamilton’s best intentions. The planned se- 
quence of comparing Ruth and Aaron was wiped out of 
mind because of the speed with which Aaron circled the 
bases, not being one to slow down and glory in the ik- 
casion. the tremendous crowd noise and a violent eruption 
of fireworks exploding above the cenlcr-ticld rim of the sta- 
dium. Even the word "king." which he had intended to 
say. came out '•champion." "It'sgone!" he cried. •■|t's715! 
Therc'sa new home-run champion of all time! And it's Hen- 
ry Aaron!" But mainly. Hamilton was startled during his 
commentary by something he had never seen before in his 
nine years of describing the Braves in action: as Aaron 
turned third base, his solemn face suddenly broke into a 
bright grin, as surprising to see considering his usual mien 
as if he had started doingan Irish jig coming down the base 
path toward the plate. Hamilton was struck by it. but he 
never had time to describe it to his audience: by the lime he 
recovered. Aaron was running into the pack of players and 
dignitaries, with more streaming from both benches and 
the grandstand, and he had these things to describe to his 
listeners. But Aaron beaming was the one sight, he said 
later, that while it had never found its way into his com- 
mentary he would particularly reincmber of that day. . . . 

ThI: Hn rrR 

Aaron hintself dt>cs not rcmemlser smiling, or very much 
else about that run around the bases. The tension, the long 
haul, the discomfiture of the constant yammering, the hate 
mail- perhaps all of that was symbolized by 715. and to hit 
it produced a welcome mental block. Aaron has always said 
that the most important home run in his life was 109. an 
undistinguished number, but it was a liomc run hit in the 
Hth inning of a 2-1 lie game that defeated the St, Louis 
Cardinals and gave the Braves the 1957 pennant. Aaron 
has a very clear memory of his reaction as he circled the 
base paths in that enormous tumult of rejoicing. He sud- 
denly remembered Bobby Thomson's Miracle Home Run 
and how he had heard about it over somebody's radio as 
he was coming honte from school in Mobile. Ala., and 
how he had begun running as if coming down from third 
toward his teammates waiting at an imaginary plate. "That 
had always been my idea of the most important hi>mer." 
-Aaron said after hitting his pennant-winner. "Now I've 
got one for myself, fuir the lirst time in my life. I'm ex- 
cited." A home run of that sort, meaning one that pro- 
duced a playoff or championship victory, is obviously his 
idea of an "imporianl" home run. 

But about 715 he remembers only his relief that it was 
over with and the vague happiness: that his legs seemed 
rubbery as he took the tour of the bases, the Dodger sec- 
ond baseman and shortstop sticking out their hands to 
congratulate him. "I don’t remember the noise," he said. 


trying to recall, "or the two kids that I'm told ran the bases 
with me. My tcantmates at home plate. I remember seeing 
them. I remember my mother out there, and she hugging 
me. Thai’s what I’M remember more than anything about 
that home run when 1 think hack on it. I don't know where 
she came from, but she was there. . . ." 

Tht Ri iRthv iR 

There was hardly a fan who turnevt up in the !efl-l\eld seats 
for the Atlanta opener who did not firmly believe that he 
ssas going to catch the Aaron home run. Many of them 
brought baseball gloxes. A young Atlantan from the high- 
way department had established himself in the front row. 
w icidinga 1 5-fool-long bamboo pisle w iih a fishnet attached. 
He was proficient with it. sweeping it back and forth over 
the Braves bullpen (at home his stepsister threw up base- 
balls over the winter for him to practice on), though the 
closest he had come to catching anything with his gear had 
been a batting-practice home run hit into the bullpen en- 
closure the year before by a catcher named f-reddic Ve- 
lazquez. He missed sweeping it in by a couple of feci. 

The left-field stands of .Atlanta Stadium contain the 
cheapest seats in the ball park and perhaps its most knowl- 
edgeable and intractable fans. They have a close allinity 
with .^aron. He stands immediately in from of them when 
the Braves arc in the Held, and they look down at the big 
blue 44 on the back of his uniform and watch the way he 
rests his oversized glove ("These days I need all the glove I 
can get") on his hip between pitches. They rise and cheer 
him when he walks out to his position, and as they do he 
lifts his throwing hand in an awkward, shy gesture to ac- 
knowledge them. 

The Braves' outlicld is bordered by a six-foot-high wire- 
mesh fence that runs around the perimeter of the grass. In 
the space between it and the high wall of the stands arc the 
two buMpens. The visitors' bullpen is in the right-Hcld cor- 
ner. The Braves* mascot. Chief Noc-A-Homa. sits in his 
tepee on the left-field foul line, adjacent to the Atlanta bull- 
pen. and when a Braves batter hits a home run he steps out 
in his regalia and dws a war dance. The Braves' bullpen 
being immediately under the left-field wall, the fans with 
front-row seats can look dow n and see the catchers resting 
their right knees on towels to keep their pants legs from 
getting dusty as they warm up the relief pitchers. 

The .-Xtlanla pitching staff was the weakest in the Na- 
tional League last year (one reason why the Braves, despite 
a Murderer’s Row of Aaron. Darrell Evans. Dusty Baker. 
■Mike Lum and Dave Johnson, who last year broke Rogers 
Hornsby ’s home-run record for second basemen, were not 
pennant contenders), and the left-field fans have the same 
sort of despairing affection for the relievers that Mots fans 
had for their team in its early, bleak days. "We know the 
pitchers out here.'’ one Atlanta fan said. "In the expensive 
part of the stadium they never sec them long enough to get 
acquainted. They go in and they’re bombed and they’re on 
their way to the .showers, which are kept going full and 
heavy. They never turn off the showers once the starling 
pitcher is knocked out." 

The main reason for sitting in the left-field corner, of 
course, is that the majority of Aaron’s home runs are pulled 
toward there, cither to land in the stands or in the enclosure 
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where a denixen of ihc bullpen or Chief Nt>c-A-Honia can 
rciricve them. Ni>c-A-Homa has seen every home run Aar- 
on has hit in Atlanta Stadium since 1969. with the excep- 
tion of No. 698. which he missed because he was trying to 
find a chair for one of the bullpen pitchers. He has not re- 
trieved an Aaron honie run since 1 972. being too busy doing 
his celebratory foot-stomping dance. But, brisk of foiit him- 
self and outfitted with a lacrosse stick for additional reach, 
he had seen himself as a possible retriever should 715 drop 
in the enclosure. When Aaron really lags one. the homer 
flies over the cnck>surc and drops in the general-admission 
areas, where a pyramid of struggling people immediately 
forms over the ball. 

Last year a man named A.W. Kirby from Old Hickory. 
Tenn. sprinted down an aisle, dived over a chair and, after 
sulTering a broken fingernail and lacerated wrists and an- 
kles in a tremendous seufTlc. came up with home run 69.1, 
coincidentally the second of those Aaron hit off Al Downing 
in 1973. Mr. Kirby thought the ball was worth Sl.7(Xt. 
His son had misinformetl him. 

The abrasions and thumps sulTcred in the pileup over 
715 would be worth it. A high of S25,(X)(t (by both Sammy 
Davis Jr. and an anonymous Venezuelan fan) had been of- 
fered for the hall- The retriever would be photographed 
giving it back to Aaron, and his face would shine out of live 


country’s sports pages, and even if on the periphery, he 
would know something of the excitement of being touched 
by the moment. 

Eventually the prize would go to the Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown, N.Y.. to loin other great talismans of base- 
ball history under their domes of glass- among them. 
Roger Maris’ 61st and Babe Ruth’s 7!4lh and last home 
run. each with the name of the retriever included. 

There are several astonishing things about Ruth’s last 
home run, the fust being that it was even recovered at all. It 
was the ifiirtf he hit that day ( May 25, 1915). and it was the 
lirst hit out of Pittsburgh’s Forbes Field since ns construc- 
tion in 1909. an accomplishment that lasted until 1950. when 
Ted Beard, a Pirate outfielder, was the first of a select group 
(including Willie Stargcll. who has done it a number of 
times) to join him. 

The Pirate pitcher on the mound that day against Ruth 
and the Boston Braves was Guy Bush, who had come in to 
relieve ihc starter. Red Lucas, off whom the Babe had hit 
the first of his trio. Bush, who now lives on a farm in Mis- 
sissippi, remembers that the “book” on Ruth (he refers to 
the Bambino as the Big Bamboo) was to throw him a slow 
curve. “Well. sir. I threw the slow curve, and he hit this 
little Chinese home run down the right-field line- which 
was no distance at all- 20 feet back into the stands for his 




second of ihe day. That made me so mad that when he 
came up again at the back end of the game 1 called Tommy 
Padden. my catcher, out lo the mound, and I said. ‘Tom- 
my. I don't think the Big Bamboo can hit my fastball.’ I 
ilUiii'l think so. sir. He had a stance at the plate where he 
near had his back to the pitcher: hewasso far turned around 
that 1 could see the number 3 on his uniform: 1 didn’t think 
the monkey could come around quick enough on my fast- 
ball to get his bat on it. So I told Tommy that I was going 
to challenge him with the fastball. In fact. I told Tommy to 
go back and u-H the Big Bamboo what I was going to do 
that I was going to lUnun him to hit iny fastball. Thai’s how 
confident I was. Now Tommy Padden has passed away, 
poor soul, and I can’t tell you for sure whether he told the 
Bamboo what I was going lo do. But I can tell you (his, sir. 
that I threw two fastbalK. and he hit the second one for the 
longest ball I ever saw- it cleared those whole three decks 
and I was loo surprised to be mad anymore.’’ 

The ball Ruth hit sailed over the heads of a group of 
boys who hapivcned to he standing at the corner of Bou- 
quet and Joncireand bounced into a construction lot, where 
It was retrieved by a youngster named Henry INN iggy) Dior- 
io. He took It around lo (he Schenley Hotel, where the 
Braves were staying, for Ruth’s autograph. At that time no 
one. much less the Babe (who decided to retire a few games 


later), knew that the ball would be the last he would ever 
hit out of a hall park. He autographed the ball for young 
NN iggy and said that as far as he was concerned it was just 
another home run. As for Roger Maris’ home run. that 
was caught hy a young truck driver named Sul Durante. 
He saw the ball begin its rise, and he hopped up on his seat 
(No. 4 in Box Ki3 D in Section 33 at Yankee Stadium) and 
made a one-handed grab. He shouted. "I got it! I got it!" 
and was immediately engulfed by a tide of fans trying to 
wrest the ball away. The ball was worth SS.fXX) to him- a 
pleasant windfall for Durante (who vsas going to present 
the ball lo Maris anyway) and made his stadium seat, ac- 
cording to Thv York Tinws the next day, the most 
"prolitabk* m basohall history." 

In Atlanta most of the home runs do noi reach the stands 
but fall in the enclosure. There, the Braves themselves had 
decided that if any member of the bullpen caught the ball. 
It should he delivered immediately to Aaron. C oach Ken 
Sihesiri was asked to supers ise the procedure. NN hen .Aaron 
came up he spotted his bullpen crew along the wall, about 
live yards apart. In the fourth inning Silvestri stationed him- 
self close to the left-held line in the hope Aaron would pull 
the ball sharply. He looked around for his big flexible milt 
used to catch knuckicballs and discovered that CJary Clen- 
iry. a piichvr what’s more, had swiped it. leaving Silvestri 
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with a regular catcher's gkne. which 
is not the best piece of equipment locatch 
a long drive. He was just about l<i call 
across and cuss out (icnirv when Dow- 
ning began his windup and threw, . , , 

1 he last man in the line toward center 
licid was lefthander Tommy House, one 
of the staff's short relievers. He is called 
Puma by his teammates for the wav he 
bounces around during the pepper games 
and thumps down catlike on the ball, a 
young Southern Cal graduate in awe of 
what happened. 

"The whole thing blew mv mind. The 
ball came right at me. jusi rising <'tf the 
hat on a line. If I'd fro/en still like a 
dummy . the hall w ould have hit me right 
in the middle of the foreheatl. I^rop the 
ball'.’ No way. It never occurred to me; 
it wouldn't to anyi'ne who's been catch- 
ing fly balls since he was a kid The 
only vague prohlein was someone dt» 
rcctiy above me who had a fishnet on a 
pole; he couldn't gel it operating in time. 
I've been getting a lot of kidding, par- 
ticularly from the other people out in 
the btiUpcn. becau-c I've got my mas- 
ters degrc“e in niaikeiing and I don't 
suppose iny professors wouhl give me 
high marks for opportunism, with so 
much being offered for the hall. But I'm 
not at all sorry, kkhat made it ssorth- 
while was what I saw when I ran in 
with the hall, holding n in my gkned 
hand, running really fast in fact my 
teammates joked afterward that it was 
the fastest I'd rvtn in a couple of years 
really just wanting to get rid of it. to put 
It in Henry's hand. In that great crowd 
around home plate I found him looking 
over his mother's shoulder, hugging her 
to him. and suddenly I saw what many 
people have never been able to see in 
him - deep emotion. /'</ never seen that 
before. He has such cool. He never gets 
excited. He's so.tn/M-. And I lot»ked. and 
he had tears hanging on his lids. I could 
hardly believe it. 'Hammer, here it is.' 1 
said- I put the hall in his hand. He said 
'Thanks, kid.' and touched me im the 
shoulder. 1 kept staring al him. And 't 
was then that it was brought home to me 
what this home run meant, not only to 
him. but to all of lo. . . .” 

Aaron's most significant home runs 
have been marked where they came 
down — No, 500 by a white square on the 
F-'an-.A-Gram electric announcement 
board. No. 600 by ihe appropriate nu- 
merals painted in white high on the wall 
dow n the left-field foul line and No. 700 
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by a seal painted red amongst its baby- 
blue fellows in the Icfl-lield stands. The 
Braves management has not decided 
what to do about commemorating the 
spot w here No. 7 1 5 came dim n, A plaque 
had been thought of for placement in the 
wall or in the stands, but no one was pre- 
pared for House's catch. Someclublunisc 
wags have suggested that a replica of the 
pitcher, life-sixe. should be set out there, 
if not the I'Hginal article, siulfed. a gloved 
arm oiilsireichcd. 

A more eloquent testimonial i ha n any- 
thing the Braves management can prob- 
ably think up IS already in place just 
across the expressway from the stadi- 
um a life-si/c concrete statue of Aaron 
set up in the ciimered from yard of a 70- 
year-old black gravestone cutter named 
1 . M- Bailey. Bailey works only in con- 
crete (mtirble is far too expensiie for his 
customers f. and each of his headstones, 
with the name and dale cliiseled on it. 
sells for SIO. In his off time he works 
on pieces of sculpture- massive-winged 
birds with thin, curved necks, a pair of 
girls bent like mangrove roots in a wild 
dance, a memorial to John I . Kennedy 
with Air f-'orcc One Hying above llie 
While House all his constructions 
made of Portland cement. 

He began working on the .Aaron sculp- 
ture l.ist spring and had it finished and 
brightly painted (Aaron's uniform in ap- 
propriate blue, white and red) just in lime 
to nu»ve it. with the assistance of three 
hclfX’rs. into his small front y ard on the 
night of the opener. The statue weiglis 
more than 2.0(H) pounds. It shows .Aar- 
on at the completion of the swing of a 
massive bat. his eyes, somewhat slanted 
in Oriental style, watching the ball sad 
off on Its Highi. When it was in place, 
the children came down the street, lean- 
ing up against a chicken-wire fence to 
look up briefly al the statue on their way 
home to watch the ganve on TV. 

B.iilcy. somewhat exhausted by his af- 
ternoon's labors with the statue, relaxed 
in his springbuck chair for the game. His 
wife sal across the room. When .Aaron 
hit No. 715 the two could hear the shouts 
rising along the street from the neigh- 
bors' houses. "Just then." Bailey says. 

"1 kind of thought back, and when I re- 
alized how far he had come and what the 
hardships were and what it means when 
one of us makes good. well. 1 shed a lit- 
tle tear over that, setting there in mv 
chair. My wife never knew. Oh my. po! I 
never let on. She never stiw ." end 
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and Jnhn Cnantlli inimmaNt under ihc hnardi mill 
a tari-i-r hiyh 15 rehnund'. In iht rtnuininn Ut'i- 
trn M-niifin.il, I'hitJijn » iih’lnnd .1 l'»-|X’iiii lltiti'il 
f.illi in td^t lilt Rislnni nil '14 and luniitd a liT’l- 
rnund pl.ivnil M-rii'i Iix iht lirM unit in -.titn Irit-. 
<r«t. :4> 


AHA Allti lilt iniiiii; Sail AnUiriin Spuri ipiktd 
Indiana MO Kh In titii Ihi-ir plai.ill itrii-i al lliri-t 
llanit-i cat h. Spur rtNtrit I iira.inl ('hiitk Tern in- 
'IMi-d ' I Vi>tficnvc il.K-Ml’l mtaii a lliri}; iinn li t 
a nnc-)umc itni-s and »t uaiit 11 lusi a- h.idli as 
ihci dn.” Snhlc itiilinicnl, Indeed, Kii: apparcnlli 
Indiana nanlid 11 a hii mnrt. i-t|H-tijll> itltran 
I nriiard Rniici Hrniin, who ltd Iht I’attn pail San 
Aninnio K'l mih a hnlliani 2k-pnini. I l-n-hniind 
i-llnil t vi'i-ricntt aim inid in ihr I lali-San Oii-);n 
•airif. .IS VSiUk: \k im- and lanits Inncstath stnttd 
J I pninls In siihdut Iht O’ I lu -I'l and mn Ihc pla> - 
nil 4-'. even ihnukih San Ditiin i.mkit Hn l.aniar 
ihni like .1 ir ut itl, stnriiig pniiiK Inr a '7.^-pi lint 
strict aicr.iiit. I lah and Indiana llitn iguaitd n'l 
In iht NStsitrn lliusinn llnal Inr Iht Inurih siraiiihl 
itai, aiih Ihc Stars torn 1 11)1 nui nn inp 105 ‘>r. m the 
nptntr. ks ill It ss 1st Min I Ulan 11(1 suih 14 i’imiiIs. St» 
>firk and Ktnliitks isarintd up Inr Ihtir I asitrn 
liiial h> hru'hinii aside acak lirsi-iouiid nppnni-iils 
iht Stls nulinilsihni! Sir>:ini,i\ hr.iani Sipiirts 

• Mttpnivl hi <‘arnliiij l^k ll'» in iiiakt n Inur 
slraiuhl Inr Aiii' (nlmnit’s cant;. St” ^ nrk iitiltd 
a l-d lead in iht Ima. inimd mill a ll'l Ilk. inul n1 
Kti'Uitks as Icasut MV I’ lit. I ami Mr K liliat's 
Larr> ktiinni stnrtd "and 2" pninis icsptiiii tli. 


BOXING I’liraitd iindtrdn): SI /I Kl (nils) ISH- 
IVIVlSL. 2<‘. "I Japan, knnvktd nul tlianipinn 
Riidniln C.nii/.Uts. 2'. nl Vltviio. >1 iht tiiihih 
niiiiid nl Iheii Inkin inalih In mil lilt \\ III anrld 
huhlutitlhl lillt. 


GOLF S.iulh Mnt.i’s CiARY PI AVI R non hi' sci- 

i. nd Masitrsin M .stars mih a hnal-rniiiid ?lland.i 
'Ik Inla'. im. sirokts ahead nl Inin Wtisknpi and 
ll.iM Simklnn l/i./tt /n 1 . 

HOCKEY SHI Ntis V nrk surprised Iht t anaditns 

4 I III Ihcir pl.isnil nptner. Ihc hrsi Hanutr m-i al 
Iht Mnriirtal 1 nriiin since ihc plasnils. Sen 
V nrk Cinalit I sUhi- Cji.icnniin anch.srtil Iht sinul 
dtitnst mill J ' salt- Hiii ilic Ihiill «as snnn ennt 
iht R.ii'ptrs Ich in iht Itrrihit smli skaits .d ( . 1 - 

ii. idli-n VVinu Vsail C'nuriinitr. iht K.iadriinntr 
scnrint: hit coals iiuo on hrcakaiiai-i in Mniilrc- 
al's 4 I and 4 2 "ins In liamt I nui St.s Vnrk 
shackled (niiriinitr a hi I and rallied Irnm a .1 I di-t- 
icil iniriuniphai iht (lardtn, r. 4 hiil cniildii'i siml 
nil C ar.adicn Sieve Shull, aim c'lcndcd his plaioll 
cnal-ii-^an.c sirtak I., lour slr.nchl In Iht nlliti 
1 asitrn scmilinal. Hnsinii rttciscd f spiisiin-likc 
Miirinc Irnin I nraard (>rccc Sheppard Ilnur c/'als 
I'l three c.imcsi and I spnsiu’-hkt cn.illtiiJiii^ Iri’ni 
Ciillts (nlhtil in i,ikt Ihrtt nt lllrtc Irnni Inrnnin. 

I 0, h I and <1 llicn tnriiplcltd the sm-cp ' m 
n'trunic ir-ntr --I- In ihe West, Chicacn is.i' 'Hit- 
shni ,15-2H in (ianic Tun h> I os Anctlci and held 
in [iisl lllshnisin Iht lliiid tniiitsi. hul pitsailtd in 
allihitv .1 1.4 1 a-id I U. Game hour sav. iht Kmsts 
ralli lor a 5 I I iilori al home. In iht niher Wcsicrii 
scinilinal I'hiladtipliia doused A I lama's tire 4 1.5 1 
and 4 I. hul noi iht I lames' ire 154 niinults ol'pcn- 
alut' sittc dcall mil in Viamc three alisnc and Ai- 
l.inla tiojiic Dan lioiichard punched Rtrerec Pelt 
Scntll al'ier a dispuis-d noai hi H>ct Kick M.ic- 
l.i-ish. Ihc lourih came, lame h> comparison, s.ns 
Alianlj CO doun lor ihe season, 4 in iiicrlimi-. 
VVHA Di-reiidinc ihaiiipusn Sen l.nclaiid picked 
a -ah, lit 111 a lime loj;.' on iislirsi lliree-canie losm* 
siie.ik nt ihe >ear, lalliiic hchind C hiiaco 5-2 ni ihe 
hrsl-rnund plasnil senes. Iniuries 10 ihe Whalers* 
inp Morers. foin Wchsier and 1 arri PItaii. plus ihc 
sli'.ids play .'I'Cnutai Ralph llackslinmennlrihultd 
ink f.. 2 land 4 2 deleals. Seis I.ncland (ina'l.i in- 
umphed iri ilie miisi-mn sisih irame 2 0 in esi'ii ihe 
stries. T.ironio inirta-ed iis pl.iintT lead 10 .'- 1 * hi 
nippini: t'lt'tlaiid 4 .tand4 2 nn lial iricks hs lorn 
Marlin and Kick Semes K-Inre ihc Crusaders mm 
( lanic I niir 111 01 cm me < 2 In the Wesi semihn.iis. 
Ilniisinii hlen out \VinniiH:i! in lour siraijihl- 5 2, 
I 2, KV 1 and 5 4 as Ihe I amiK shnaeJ Mnne 
mih liic coats ,ind nine .issisis Vlinnesola's Mikt 
W.ilinii Mored ihiee toals as ihe lichlinc Sjiiiis 
ss rapped up Uitit playoU series 4- 1 mih a * 4 liiul 


horse racing I liilt.iii-hred IMKION M. rid- 
den hi M.iiso C'jslaneda. senn-d a I '.4 leiieih m- 
l.'is oiti laiori'd I’nrisc D.inian in ihe Sk‘'-4(Xi. 
I ■ <-mik- I xiclsior I l.indis.ip on a muddi itaikal 
A.|iii-dik I. 


LACROSSE Inpranked liiiM-rsili ,.| MVRV 
I AN I) oierii hehntd No 2 \ iteinu 25 1 1 hi-lund 
Midlieldti (rank Irsn s ,eii-ii pnats .11 I oHett 
I'aiks Hatis C HitdSladium Nn UOIINSHOI'- 
KINS stmed sis enals in iht stcnrid iiuarler In 
dnon the Miinni W .ishiniiinii ( liih I'r 12 m Hal- 
Itinnit Inr Iht Ja- s' lilih slr.ueh: I’in And N,i s 
IIDISIKV, aliipntd Vrmi lor Ihc hisi unit m 
2ll'tais, 12 5. al MempsK-.id. N S 


TENNIS CHRIS l\IK] dtre.iltd I inline Cinnla- 
pnnu. i-laiint her lirsi Viicini.i Shnis i.surn.niieiil 
nl Iht iL-.ir. I. 4. r. (1. In lake iht I irsi I edi-r.il nl Sar- 
asnia 1 1 la 1 Womtirs I tnim Classic. 
lOHN Nl \VC DMIil del'i-.iltil Jaunt f ilintnl L hilt 
r. 2. I II. <• I In will lilt S5II.OIII' \V( 1 Blue (im'iP 
U'li rnaititnl in Or laiidn. I la ROD I AVI H 

whipped Spam's Juan Ciishtn 5 7 r. J.n Ohtintea 
slnwil nl 4,111X1 in mil lilt (iitcn croup's $5<>.IXHI 


TRACK III N JII'( I to ,.| Ktnia heal Jim Ksun hi 
45 lards i.i mn ihc unit in 4 IX>X, ihen c.iiiit h.iik 
I It hours laltr In i.iplurt iht im' mile in k 52 in iht 
1 ns Anutlcs Spnrii Artn.i Jipclio drew il.lXXV Inr 
Ills dniihlt, hiinslirii: Ins stasnii's tarniiiiis In $1. '150. 
inps nn Ihc 1 1 -V Inur A I lend. Mist w.is h.k'O 

VOLLEYBALL lilt lourim: JapjnvM n.ilional iiicm's 
team won ihc npencr easils, fjihtd Ironi a 14 II 
deliiil in Iht sttoud tlaiiit. and wtni on lo di-rt.il 
iht I S n.ilional icam 15 Ml. !'• l4aDdl5 v m .01 
esinhilioii al Sjiila Harhara, < aid 

MILEPOSTS ANNUL N< I O Hi ihe Aiiiei iian llas- 

ki'lH.ill plans lo i.mUuil a hic-round 

drali ol ailin' NHA pljvi-is preiedinp ihe annual 
AH.V lolli'iic drall. Ihe siiipiise inoie. lallcd "li'.- 
cenioiis" hi S.ini Siliulmaii- oisner ol' the NHA 
Si'.ill le SufierSomi-s. mil he I lie hr - 1 sui h .it I ion hs 

DIVOHt ID HAl .indOl l.A f ON NOI 1 V. I S, 
aiidC'/eihosloiakiinpddmi'dahsis iii ihe discus and 
ilic hammer ai ihc I'r5i. Olinipii C.ames in Vlel- 
hoiirnc; al'ii-r 17 ic.iis ol m.iniaxi'; m Sain.i Mon- 
is.i. Cain 

NAVIl n, HAS SCOT r ol Ihc Dtiroii Pisions. as 
NHA ( 0.1111 or' Ihc S i-ar, m his I'lrsi full si-.isnn, af- 
ler iiuidint; ihc thih 10 ils lirsi plasoll herih in sis 
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FACES IN THE CROWD. 



DAS PALMA, a SL-I1IOI 

ji Siinnislopc lliyli in 
I’liiKiiis. pl.iti-i! Inst .It 
I I2 pounds III Inin 
ssn-slItiiL! tuiirnaiHenis. 
incitjilini; ihc sl.ilc 
ili.nnpionships. I ',1 1 111,1 
M.ls linilcrc, Ill'll ill rou: 

st.iis of dual L'linipcli- 
lion und HUM Iciiyiuc 
and slate tillcs at l()5 
putinds last ,.c.ii. 



SUSY PECK. Iiin.ni 
aiL hojtcSL'hnol-Ko'C- 
niaii Hall in Wjllini: 
lord, ('uiin., had 1.5 
Itiiais and liic assists m 
IM games to hceoiiie her 
school hoekei ii-.im's 
top scorer, leading the 
I'aeiors to a 4-0 record 
in Nevs I nglaiul coni- 
peiiiion and h-5 oicrall 
in llicn til St season. 



COTTON DILLARO, ,5(.. 
ol UioHtiiiood, levsis. 
hagged IM snakes m 
-'I scsoiiits lo mil Ihe 
miilil laillesnake-saek- 
ing ehampiorisliip at 
Hum nssood. Dillard 
Miriived iHo "seraisli- 
s's ■' and K,-.il out U ar- 
ren C'las oriitoisnisoinl 
und Hun SM siiis ol 
Lingicstoisn. I’.i. 



CAROLYN BUSH, a |u- 
nioi at VV asland H.tpiisi 
Ciillege in Plaiinieis. 
Itsas, led her team to 
Its sisih title 111 till- Na- 
tional \S omen's tin na- 
tional mill 1'2 points 
ansi 57 rehovinds in 
three games, mnning 
the VD I’ aril linishmg 
the scasLHi mill 511 
points in gatiics. 



DANNY HERMOSILLO. 

or Demer. was 
named oulst andi ng 
hover in llic l‘>~4 Ciold- 
on Ciloies lour iiaMienl 
ol' ( hainpioiis at Den- 
ier, mnning the ll'J- 
pouiul title Mith a lirst- 
roiiiiil knoekutil over 
f rank I lesia ol' ll.maii. 
Ileimosillo had a 5-M 
record, mih iiso KD-s. 



CHARLES WRIGHT. M), 
the girls' haskelhall 
eoaeh at Pillois .-\e.id- 
emi III (ireeiuiooil. 
Miss., guided the Mus- 
liingi'ltes to a .55-0 
leeord. huililing the* 
school’s ssmnuig streak, 
to ‘IX. Since joining the 
stall III I'J'^I, Wrighl 
has eo.iehed only one 
losing game. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SYMBOLS 

Sir: 

> our line .inielcN on ba'-ehall 1^74 ( April 
S) were well ihoughi oiil- Mowc\cr. your 
ehoiee ol' Pole Rose to till your cover .mil 
s>mK)li/e the jrame this year was not L)iiitc 
as g<Hid. SVho had the hcsi season in (he 
majors last year' Who led the N'alional 
l.cugiie in home rvins. RUls, doubles and 
slugging (XTceniage and balled ,2W’ W ho 
IS playing on .1 team you pick 10 win Ihe 
iiiosi inieresting division in baseball’ Who 
IS a |serennial Ml-Siar outlielder ’ W ho has 
been the most consistently good ballplayer 
the last three years and showed every in- 
dication that he will continue his suprcniacy 
by his spcciaculiir spring performance in 
exhibition games’ lie is the same man who 
should have been on your cover: W'lllic Siar- 
gcll of the Pirates, 

Pi iiK ilvKiif It 

l-armersville. III. 

Sir 

WhiHiver chose the cover photo for your 
April X issue certainly did a bum job- Me 
should have uscvl the inside pictuve show- 
ing Rose starting Ihe tight with Bud Hai- 
relson m Iasi year's playolT It would have 
slunvn what a "big" man Pete Rose is 

W hen Ciertriidc Stem said, a "rose is a 
rose IS a rose is a rose." it is obvious that 
she didn't know Pete. 

S\i I V C'lKlvivi 

I nid. Ok la. 

Sii: 

As a sports enthusiast in general and a 
baseball fan in particular. I would have pre- 
ferred seeing a live-page pictorial account 
of i’eic Rose playing baseball, rather than 
Pete Rose wrestling with Bud llarrclson. 

I he intensity with which Rose plays the 
game sets him apart from many of today's 
businessman-athletes, who seem more in- 
terested in their personal liiianees than their 
professional perrormanecs. Rove is a throw- 
back to yesterday's athlete who. driven by 
(versonal pride, not money, parlicipaied in 
sports the way they were nteani to be par- 
ticipated in passionately 

There is nothing as purely exciting or 
as excitingly pure as watching a licrccly 
proud man comiH'tc In today's commei- 
ciali/cd woild of spoils there is nothing as 
rare. 

Divio I>/iv«i i kow ii / 

W hitesboro. N.^ . 

BEFORE 715 

.Sir: 

According to publici/ed comments made 
by Ciary Davidson, the World I iK’lball 

|IK) 


League president, the .Apiil 15 cover of 
Si'oBis li 1 1 sTK.vii I) was all SCI to feature the 
Wfl I \ii Lo/av Siidiu.S'm/// H With 
all due respect to Henry Aaron's 7 1 5th home 
run, lust what ev.ielly did you have in mind ' 
fwii'iii I 1 Hunwoi k 

New "l ork City 
• Sec below i n, 


Sports Illustrated 



PICTURES AND WORDS 

Sii, 

Neil Leifer dcscives credit for a teinlic 
photo of Ken Norton on his way down 
tBiu'uio .Vor/ifs. Si'jiDr. April Xt, Both feet 
are Mill on the mat. knees straight, .inns 
upward, unable to break his fall. Occasion- 
ally. SiMKis li 1 i'MR.Mi I) comes out with a 
picture that tells a story all hy itself. I his 
one shows Norton at his worst, Cieoi gc I oi'C- 
man at his awesome best and Howard Co- 
sell with his mouth open as usual. 

G Ck vu. Boi 01 X 

l.>klaboivi.i City 
Sir: 

Tc\ Maiile's vivid article made it i|uiic 
clear that George Loreman is still the heavy- 
weight champion of the world 

Dot i. /l( IIIK 

L'mversiiy Park. I’a 
Sii . 

When are you going to stop glorifying 
the heavyweights, the least active and least 
I. dented division in boving.' 

^'oii gave the I oreman-Norion tight four 
pages, while one of the best lights I haveseen 
in a while, the Robeito Duran-lsteban De 
Jesus lightweight title bout, received only 
brief nonce in I or tnr Ricokd i March 25} 

The smaller ligblcis are much iiuicVei, 


punch faster and keep up a much hnskei pace 
than heavyweighis 1 wish you would judge 
a lighter's imporianee by how good he is, 
not hy how big he is. 

I 0 V 1 Will 

Cidoni.i. N J 

BIG MO 

S 1 I 

I hank you very nuieli for spoiligliimg the 
career of Moses Malone ( .No/ QuUe B // 0//1 
Won'.'. April S). His years at Peicrsbuig 
(N a.) High School have been years of grand 
.iceomplishmeiii. Lho 50-gamc winning 
streak was all the more remarkable in that 
he was iioi "played up to": the team played 
Its own game and Moses took the shots any 
other center would have taken He simply 
pul ijuiica few more in the basket. 

N oil staled in the article that Moses was 
considering North Carolina State. Mary- 
land. Detroit and Houston as potential 
choices for his eollcgc vearv. N'ou did not 
meniion N irginia Commonwealth Lnivcrsi- 
ly asa member of this select group, yet Moses 
has many friends here at N t'C and we are 
all hoping he will decide to say no to the (io- 
liaihs of the siipei-big. super-rich Atlantic 
Coast Conference e/uf. and lead an unknown 
school such as \ nginia Commonwealth into 
the limelight. 

Pi It K J pliRVIMM 

Richmond. \ a. 

.Sii. 

our .lUicle praising Moses Malone was 
very aeeur.ilc and infoimalive. but you 
should have wailed one more week In the 
[)ap|>cr Dan Roiindball Classic in Puts- 
burgh, big Mo proved to be overwhelmingly 
dominani. He scored ^1 points, including the 
game-winning dunk with eight seconds left 
that gave his team a one-point victory, and 
pulled down 20 rebounds He was elected the 
game's MN P. one of the most ev'veied high 
school awards in the country. 

M.irch 22 of this year was designated Mo- 
ses Malone Day in Petersburg. \a.. where, 
afiei a breakfast foi Mo .ind Ihe team at a 
lival motel, the number 24 was reined at a 
school assemhiv, v»hich. in turn, was fol- 
lowed by an ovation from the more than 
I.X(K) siiidents in allcndance. 

RvMIS PvKKlR 

Peicrsbuig, Na. 

ANTI-SIZE 

Sir: 

Al McCiUire's proposal of outlawing the 
lip-in to "lessen the advantage of the big 
man" iSfoRK-iKi), April 8) and all the othei 
an(i-vi/c ideav that abound Irebound’} in 
b.iskeiball fully miss the poini. SMio cares 



With the 1 15, Sony technology has created 
the all-purpose black and w|iite portable 
It's compact enough lo take anywhere 
And big enoiK]h to stay home and serve 
as your sole television set 

Since It has an optional battery pack 
or auto.- boat adapt< 'r, you can take it boating, 
picnickincj sightseein- j to the Grand Canyc in 
Wherever, it wiil ci41ect a crowd, because 
screen is 11 inches ' mea.sured diagonaliyi 


Or plug It in and en|oy it anywhere around 
the house. 

In addition to its glare-free screen, the 
115 has something that's rather rare in port- 
able black and whites It has all solid-state cir- 
cuitry for more dependable, trouble-free 
viewing 

Gel the big picture"^ 

You will - inside and out — on the Sony 1 15. 
all-purpose portable 


BIG ENOUGH 
ANYWHERE 


BE SEEN 
TAKE IT 


M'xifiiTV lia outdoc'- 


THE GREATEST NAMtilN GOLF 

BRUNSWICK CORRORATION . OfPAHTMENT 0*61 LD'^ 
l-rS I JtWSON ROAD • CINCINNATI. OHIO ASilS •RURSRiiCK 



ball 

good enough 

lo carry the 
JackNiadaus 
trademark... 
Golden Bear. 

i V 


One ol today's greatest goit values. A championsttip 
caliber golf ball that combines a super tough 
Surlyn'- cover, an exclusive "Hi-Energy” solid 
center and special top quality rubber windings. 

The result ... a ball with distance, durability, 
"click" and "feel, " Inove'all performance 
it is second to none and conforms lo all 
U.S 6.A. specifications. Yet. it costs much less 
than you’d expect. Play it, and see for yourself 
why it carries the trademark of the greatest gotter 
of them an . . . Jack Nicklaus, the Golden Bear. 



19TM HOLE (onunu^ 

how itcantx: done: Why should anyone want 
to legislate against the dominance of height'.’ 
txploitation of a physical gift is at the very 
heart of any organized sport, and the use of 
height is one of the greatest thrills basket- 
ball ofTers. 

If the big man is going lo be restricted, ath- 
letes born with other advantages ought to 
have them ’■lessened," too. Top iscrccntagc 
shiHslcrs could be brought under control by. 
say. counting only every other one of ihcir 
shots. Playmakers who shamelessly espkiil 
their speed could be required to run back- 
ward whenever they have the ball. For strong 
rebounders, the entire offensive zone might 
be placed under the thrcc-sccond rule. Or. 
to fall back on McGuire’s idea of bornvw- 
ing from pick-up basketball, simply lot the 
players call their own fouls. 

Physical advantage is inseparable from 
sptvrt. One of sport's great delights is that 
cvcrybtHly does the same job. but everybody 
is pul together ditferently and does the job 
differently . Kven the carbon-copy countries 
of the rommunist world, where ivople are 
supposed to think and act the same, don't 
make their athletes pretend they arc ihcwime 
size. If A\ McGuire is serious abi'vit lessen- 
ing physical advantage, lei him esiveiimeni 
on himself. Lot's sec him coach a game 
gagged- 

Gkkic; t. t\simKtuK»k 

Kenmore. N.^'. 

JUNK 

Sir: 

Your recent article Oiir Finny Frienih iny 
Jimkie.s (April 8) was particularly interest- 
ing. for it reminded me of our aiiempi lo 
make a man-made reef. Although there are 
many reefs suitable for snorkcling near our 
island in Honduras, we felt it would be en- 
joyable lo have one even closer by. IJiifor- 
lunatcly, (he sandy areas were not condu- 
cive to tropical lish About a year and a half 
ago we dumped zinc tooling material in 10 
feel of water and later covered it with a ton 
of dead coral and shells. 

Within a few days tropical fish began to 
make it their home. As the weeks progressed 
the number and size of fish increased, SrK>n 
other lyivcs of fauna, such as tK-lopus and 
lobster, appeared. In two months live coral 
began growing, although it is an cnorniously 
slow prtKcss (jpprosimaicly one inch per 
year). 

.Although the building of reefs is a com- 
iiK'iidable project, as noted in the article it 
may have an adverse clfecl on the oceans. 
As in the use of rubber tires, all we are real- 
ly doing is shifting the junk from one place 
to another. Heforc very long the rvccans will 
become so junked up that wc will no douhi 
have lo move all those rubber tires once 
again. 

.Adrias Caiai ano 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

cvnnnufd 
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English 

Leather 

Deodorant 

Stick. 

One Man. 
One Scent. 

i Why have one scent fighting 
another?When you use our 
After Shave, complement it with 
our Deodorant Stick. Its full of 
that same clean fresh English 
Leather scent, 

' With one application you get 
plenty of long-lasting coverage 
and deodorant protection. And 
it's your personal deodorant. 
Only you use it. 

Pick up a stick soon. So your 
underarms won't smell like 
something 



Canada 


MfM COMPANY. INC , NoftnvaiB, N.J.0N4? £1973 


When you plan 

for retirement you can’t 

close your eyes to 

THE COST 
OF LIVING. 




Nobody knows whai’s going to happen in the future, 
of course, but inflation has been with us about as 
long as most people can remember. In spite of the 
best efforts of every Administration, the cost of 
living has gone up 75% since 1949? 

‘U.S. Dept, of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 



All that is something to remember when you’re ready 
to invest for your retirement. And you might want 
to look into a Variable Annuity. The objective of 
most variable annuities is a lifetime retirement in- 
come which offers the possibility of keeping pace 
with the cost of living. 


^tna Variable Annuity 
Life Insurance Co. 

HARTFORD CONN 

Underwriter of a Variable Annuity Account 


Wilhthechanceof still more inflation, a Variable An- 
nuity just might provide long-term growth of your 
dollars to help protect you in the years ahead. If you 
would like to know more about the Variable Annuity 
offered by /Etna, ask one of our agents for a free 
prospectus. It’s only one of the ideas he has for your 
financial planning. 


One of the 



Companies 


LIFE8. CASUALTY 




1»TH MOLE conilmed 


SLAUGHTER (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I was appalled lo read Slaughter on South 
Island (March 18). Robert F. Jones appar- 
ently felt he had lo resort to exaggeration 
and half-truths to write an article concerning 
a subject in which the simple facts are strang- 
er than his fiction. Several important facts 
must be pointed out. 

The national parks of New Zealand, in- 
cluding Fiordland National Park, were cre- 
ated for the preservation of nathe fauna and 
flora. The whole purpose of their creation is 
in jeopardy due to the tremendous amounts 
of damage done to the vegetation by animab, 
particularly the imported red deer. The vege- 
tation is highly susceptible to damage, be- 
cause it evolved in the absence of browsing 
and grazing mammals. Further, one of the 
world's most endangered birds, (he takahe, 
barely survives in a smalt area of Fiordland 
National Park. Its population is declining 
rapidly due in large part to competition for 
food by red deer. 

This in itself is sufficient reason for the 
complete elimination of all exotic animals 
from (he national park area. Millions of acres 
of New Zealand would still be left with more 
than enough deer lo satisfy the genuine hunt- 


er. Granted, the days when anyone with a 
rifle could slaughter 20 or JO deer are gone, 
but since when have these people been called 
hunters? 

The behavior of the venison-recovery 
crews is prompted by greed rather than com- 
mon sense. The same overexploitation oc- 
curs whenever there is a demand for a com- 
modity (hat is to be found in the wild. 
Nonetheless, if one is able to tolerate the un- 
licsof the helicopter operators, one must give 
them due credit. They have utilized a valu- 
able resource that was previously wasted, 
with many deer dying of starvation (simi- 
larly, in many parts of the U.S. does are left 
lo die in the name of conservation and game 
management, while only bucks arc shot). The 
financial return from the operation is obvi- 
ously sufficient to make this commercial re- 
covery profitable, although in termsof boost- 
ing New Zealand's "struggling" agrarian 
economy I would argue that the S8 million 
or so is but a drop in the bucket for a coun- 
try at present one of the most financially sta- 
ble in the world. 

I must assure you that there is still, and 
always will be, more than enough deer and 
other game for (he skilled hunter. If he has 
to work a little harder for it, he will appre- 


ciate it all the more, but he will still get his 
trophy. 

By the way, I am a "Kiwi" and have con- 
siderable personal knowledge of deer man- 
agement in New Zealand. I am currently 
studying for a Ph.D. in ecology at the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. 

MiCHAiL E. R- Godfrey 

Davis. Calif. 

PIPING UP (CONT.) 

Sir: 

Bil Gilbert's article on the Alaska pipe- 
line {Power and Light on a Lonely Land, 
March 25) is exceedingly perceptive and sen- 
sitive. He is to be heartily commended. His 
sense of the land and the people involved in 
this massive operation surely facilitates a bet- 
ter understanding of the dilemma for those 
of us ensconced in comparatively warm 
homes and apartments in cities and suburbs. 

It seems unfortunate, however, that given 
Mr. Gilbert’s perception and sensitivity, he 
did not give us his opinions on those sticky 
value questions. This, of course, would mean 
a departure from objective, "just the facts” 
journalism, but in this case that might be for- 
given. 

Cheap energy and its usage in our eco- 
comiautd 



RIDE the 
BIG RED 
ROPER 

Get more done ... get into the fun faster 
. . . with a powerful, easy-handling Big Red 
Roper. The widest selection ... all valued 
... to match performance and price to 
your needs for a 3-acre estate, 30-foot 
lawn, or any size in-between! 


Seven Big Ret! Roper Trectors from a Twin-JB Hydro Drive IshownI to an 
economy-minded 8 HP end five more rugged models . . . plus ell mowing, 
tilling, snow removal attachments. 

THERE'S A BIG RED ROPER THAT'S RIGHT FOR YOU: 

• ORGANIC SHREDDERS 

• LAWN TRACTORS 

• MINI-BRUTES 

• ROTO-TILLERS the famous kitchen folks, too. 


• ELECTRIC/GAS 
CHAIN SAWS 

• SNOW THROWERS 


celebrating e full century of quality 

HOPBR aMfUHa 

Kankakee, Illinois 60901 


Eleven Big Red Roper Rotary Ride in style on the Roper 
Mowers /push and self-pro- Electric Rider-Mower (shown) 
peUed) cut your grass neatly, or choice of 5 end 6 HP 
trim your budget expense, rear-engine Gas Rider-Mowers. 




You can still get there in luxury. 


Despair not. 

Though the rood to Gromy's 
grows longer as the gasoline supply 
grows shorter, you con still moke it. 

And elegantly, at that. 

In o luxury Volkswagen. 

The VW 412. Which needs less 
gas to go more miles. (Whot else?) 

Gronny will surely commend you 


for your good sense. 

And your good tosie. 

For a luxury 412 comes replete 
with the expected omenities; 

Room. Plush seots. Thick carpets. 
Big windows. Flo-thru ventilotion. 

And some unexpected amenities; 
Steel-belted radials. Electronic 
fuel injection. A timed preheater. 


Front disc brakes. Metallic paint. 

All standard. 

Plus our unique Owner's Security 
Blonket with Computer Analysis. 

So, with o luxury four-door Volks- 
wogen, you can still get oil the nice 
things you're used to. 

Including Granny's 
apple pie. 


Volkswagen’s luxury 412 



IdTH HOLE ..ntmufd 



I Hathaway i 

I GOtf CIA/TIC J 

The only golf 
shirt Jack Nicklaus 
wears 

You have to wear this 
fine 100% cotton lisle 
shirt to appreciate why it 
IS so highly respected. 
This soft, cotton lisle is 
knitted to be absorbent 
and yet it breathes as 
only cotton can 

And, it is washable with a 
minimum amount of care 
required. 

Available in stripes, 
prints and solid colors. 



COTTOn 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Anach your presefH mait ftq 
label here anfl fill in your new 
iqaross bolo-A MaT to 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 
Aboul this or oiher mailers concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc.. 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 600:972-8302) 

Subscription prices m the Uniiod Slates. Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the CdnObean Islands are $1^ 00 
.< year Military personnel any where in the world 
S8 60 a year all others S16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: O''** Q renewal 


RONSON 
Multi-Fill 

fuels mos^,^^ 

buton© quolity butane 

lighters V'' tlial won't dog 




The Salvation Army 
operates community centers 
for family worship, recreation, 
and social activities. 


nomic iind icchnolngicul dcvcUfpmciU have 
brought us a long way. and wc etnironmen- 
lalisis must not forget that. Needless to say. 
people in ihc developing eountries of the 
third world will n»fi forgci it as they demand 
theii piece of the liniieencrgs pie. 

The necessity for Ameneans to pay high- 
er prices lor their energy, not for Ihc ’‘en- 
ergy men" to line their ptx;kel> with, but 
so that environmental needs can be met. 
seems jusi. As u nation we enjoy one of the 
highest per-capila incomes in the wot Id. use 
more energy than any other nation, pay 
less for that energy wui produce incredibly 
more pollution than any other nation. It 
seems long oserdue that wc should begin 
to share our wealth with the rest of the 
world, especially when much of that wealth 
is extraeicvl frsvm places w here people starve, 
sutler and die from causes King since erad- 
icated from our shores. If wc do not begin 
to share with others willingly, they might 
decide not to wait patiently but rather to 
demand their due. And that might Iv: some- 
what of a problem. 

S\M t'sRNtS 

l-vaiiston. III. 


.Sii: 

llil tiilberi makes the statement that we 
do not know what man should be. Ciranted 
that he doesn't, how can he presume to speak 
for any of the rest of mankind? irheaeeepls 
his viwn Malenwiu that all statements about 
values call be reduced to ''piejudiee and per- 
sonal interest" (by which he means that they 
ate arhilT.iry and jsoiniless). why dvKs he 
then priKced tomake asiatcmcni about val- 
ues ’ His position is one that may be termed 
■ self-erasing." lie has. in elVeev, s.iid noth- 
ing. .At Ihc very least, he has v.iid nothing 
original. Ai the worst, he has said something 
false. 

I’hilosophieally speaking, in terms of 
knowledge that cmms and is availahle to all 
men l regardless of how many iiciiiaHy leatn 
it), wc do know what man should K'. .Any- 
one iniercsicd can cheek this siaiemeni by 
reading Ayn Rand's Atlas Shiiif!geii. If you 
want to know why man needs nil. why man 
should be in C entral Park in short, why 
man should live on earth it is possible to 
learn it. if. in reading a bout the pipeline con- 
troversy. you gel the feeling that man is in 
a hopeless mess, you can find out that it 
dwsn'i have to be that way. 

The most abused species in the world is 
man. If you want to defend him. you must 
learn to defend his ui/iies. It can be and is 
being done. 

SrhVEs: St()IH>ari) 

Denver 


Address editorial mail to Sports Ii.lusikmfo, 
TimiA Lih biiitdmg, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, n.y. ioo:o. 


Guess Dave Hill’s card at 
Turnberry and we’ll give 
you a chance to beat it at 
St. Andrews, 


THE CONTEST 

Dave Hill went to 
Scotland last year to play 
in the British open and 
shot a great round of 64.‘ 


fill in 
score 


: 

i! 









j^i 

1 


u. 


Unfortunately, he shot it 
after the tournament was 
over. But Dave's bad luck 
can be your good fortune. 
All you have to do is 
figure, finagle, or find 
out just what Dave Hill 
carded on each of the 
back nine holes in that 
round. Then, fill out the 
attached score card and 
send it in. If your figures 
tally with the official 
score card, you have a 
chance for a 7 day golf 
vacation for two. 


TO THE VICTORS 


mention seven days 
of lodging and 
entertainment provided 
by British Transport 
Hotels, world famous for 
their cuisine. 

British 

airways 

All overseas air trans- 
portation provided by 
British Airways. 

WHO’S RUNNING 
THINGS 

The contest is sponsored 
by William Grant & Sons. 
Makers of Grant's 8 Year 
Old Scotch, and Grant's 
Royal 12 Year Old Scotch. 



OFFICIAL RULES: 1. NO Pu'ChstO N«cessary-Ente( 
many time* a* you vvisr>, u»ing me free enlty 
blank* at Giant's 6 dealeis or make your own using 
Ihe same score card layout onnied on me olticiai 
entry blanks Include only orte entry blank m eacb 
envelope submitted. Only one winner will be awarded 
to a Single lamiiy 

Z. Eligibiiiiy—Thit event i* open to all adult residents 
of Connecticut. Oisinct ot Columbia. Florida. Illinois. 
Maryland, and New York, eacept employees of William 
Grant and Sons. Inc , ils allihated and subsidiary 
Companies, liquor wfiotesalers and retailers, its ad- 
vertising agencies, i:s sweepstakes orgsm/aiions, its 
suppliers and manutacturer ol "Gram's 8 Goii Vaca- 
tion In Scotland" promotion materials and services 
land me lamiiies oi me foregoing}. 

3. Prizes— Giant's d offers 8 prizes, each consisting 
ol a one week gollmg vacation m Scotland— including 
British airways ane domestic lound-tnp economy 
class air transportation to Scotland from the commer- 
cial airport closest to your home. 7 nights, double- 
occupancy lodging and rneals at the Course hotels 
ot Turnberry. St. Andrews and Gleneagies. greens, 
caddy, and club rental lees, and ground transportation 
in Scotland Eacti winning adult may bring one adult 
companion providing they travel together and share 
double accommodai ons "Grant's 8 Golf Vacation in 
Scotland" prizes must be taken during the week be- 
ginning September 1. 1974 Prizes are iransferrabie 
to an eiigibla third parly with William Grant and 
^ns‘. Inc. approval 

4 Timing— All entries must be received on or before 
June 30, 1974 Winners will be contacted m July 'or 
awarding of prizes All winners will be ollicially an- 
nounced before August 3t. 1974 
5. Judging— All correct entries in the opinion of the 
independent sweepstakes ludgiog organization will 
participate m the July 1974 drawing In the event that 
tewer than 8 correct entries are received, all those 
correct entries will be ludged winners {pendirig eligi- 
bility verification) and ma remaining prizes will be 
awarded to entrants sefectod at random from remain- 
ing anicies. Neither William Giant and Sons, inc nor 
Its sweepstakes ludgmg organization will eniei Into 
correspondence regarding this event with anyone 
other than the quaiiiied wmneis. 

6 Legal— All Federa:. State and local laws and regu- 
lations apply Void where prohibited or restricted by 
taw. Slate. Fadaral. and other taxes imposed on a 
piiza winner wilt bt the sole responsibility ol the 
prize winner Odds of winning are dependent on the 
number of correct enines received. 


Gleneagies 


There will be 6 winners 
in our contest. If you’re 
one. you and a partner 
(golf, marriage, et. al.) of 
your choice will be flown 
off to seven days of play 

Turnberry 





at three of the world's 
classic golf courses. 

St. Andrews. Gleneagies, 
and Turnberry . . . not to 


We are telling you this 
so while you await the 
outcome, you can find 
enjoyment with a glass 
of Grant's Scotch. 


I r 


To win a Grant's 8 goil vacation at Turnberry. St 
Andrews and Gleaneagles guass Oave Hill's actual 
score on each of Turnberry’s back 9 holes, fill In 
below and mail your entry today All correct entries 
received will particpale m a drawing and the first 
eight (8) entries drawn will be awarded Scottish 
Golfing Vacations, providing that their entries comply 
with the official ruias. 


HOLE 


YARDS 


PAR 


SCORE 


Name 

Address. 

City State 2ip 

If I win. I would bung the loltowmg adult with me: 


Name Relationship 

MAIL YOUR ENTRY TODAY TO: 

GRANT S 8 GOLF VACATION 
P 0 BOX 2124 
ROCK ISLAND. ILL. 61206 
Offer open only to adult residents of Connecticut. 
District of Columbia. Florida, Illinois, Maryland, and 
New York Void where prohibited by law 

FIvrvJnJ tSdiMth WhiUv Rh PiikH. IVvrlvJ in .^ivlxnj. 
C)|4'4 William Grant 4> :>inv Iik .N). Impxnnx 




& Milk. What a cool Idea. 

Kind of like a milkshake — for adults only. This blissful 
concoction of an ounce of Kahlua and four ounces of 
milk on the rocks. Just taste it Wow, is that good. 

How else can Kahlua please you? You’ll find out with 
our free recipe book. Do send for it. You deserve 
something nice. 


Kahlua Liquaur Irom Sunny Mexico 53 Proof ■ Jules Berman & Assoc . 1 16 No. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif 90046 


Get in on everything from 
art to airpianes, 



furs to ferns, 
jeweiry to jumpropes. 





It's the Call to Auction. The World's Largest 
TV Auction. And it's held right in your living room. 
Just sit, watch, and listen to celebrity auctioneers 
April 26-May 4. See what you like, 
then call in your bid. 

Besides getting in on some of the greatest 
bargains in town, you'll help keep Channel 11 
free from commercials, support superior 
programming. And have a heck of a good time. 


WTTW Auction/ig74 



tuU^moitOv**' Wp' 


torJCT- WH 


ALiOTOFPEOPLE 
IN CHICAGO 
HAVE STOPPED 
DRINKING SCOTCH. 



They found something they like 
better.Tullamore Dew blended 
Irish whiskey. 

One taste showed them that 
Tullamore Dew was unusually 
smooth and mellow, and actually 
more pleasing to them than the 
scotch they had been drinking. 


Of course, the real battle was in getting them to 
take their first sip of Tullamore Dow. 


So we bet 520,000 that a group of experts couldn't 
tell Tullamore Dew from three leading scotches. 

We won. Convincingly enough for a lot of scotch 
drinkers to taste our product. And once they tasted it, 
many of them found they preferred Tullamore Dew 
to what they had been drinking. 

We think there's a good chance you'll come to a 
similiar conclusion. 


Try Tullamore Dew. One taste will tell you why 
Chicago loses a few more scotch drinkers every day. 


TULLAMORE DEW 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 



CHS 



Only Monte Carlo is Monte Carlo. 
OnlyVQisVQ 




There is only one Monte Carlo. By 
sunlight or moonlight , the brightest jewel 
in the glittering necklace of pleasure spots 
that grace the Riviera. Halfway between 
Nice and San Remo, it nestles at the foot 
of the southern Alps, facing the gentle 
Mediterranean. 

At any given time, in any season, the 
world’s greatest fleet of expensive yachts 
will be anchored in its [ 

crystal waters And in i 

the great hotels, the 
nightclubs, and along I 
the white sand 
beaches, the world’s 
greatest collection of 
wealthy fun-lovers 
will be doing what 
they do the best — 
celebrativig 

Princes and Lords, producers and star- 
lets. financiers and poets— they gather 
for the Monte Carlo Rally in January 
and for the Grand Prix Automobile de 
Monaco in June. By day they worship the 
sun. and by night they light up the huge 
casinos with roulette and Chemin de fer. 

And through it all, only Monte Carlo is 
Monte Carlo. Tlie heart of the Riviera A 
way of life. A one-of-a-kind creation 

Like Monte Carlo, Seagram’s VO. is 
also one-of-a-kind; a creation suited to 
sophisticated tastes Generation after 
generation.VO. has stexxi alone, as a 
whisky uncompromising in quality, 
with a tradition of craftsmanship^ 
that has made it The First 
Canadian in smoothness. The 
First Canadian in lighmess. 

And The First Canadian in 
popularity throughout 
the world. 

Only Monte Carlo 
IS Monte Carlo Only 
VO. is VO. All the 
others come after 


Seagram’s __ 

The First Canadian. 



ONAOIAN WHISKY -A BIEND OF SEIECTEO WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 86.B PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTIUERS COMPANY. N.Y.C. 





g/MLLCNGIiR 


LOWf 


luitoN >e**«o COM 


VICEROY 

extra milds 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


14 mg. "(ar.” 1 .0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 




